























May 20, 1848. 
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ERRORS OF THE REPU 


A couple of thousand years hence some Jearn- 
ed commentator upon the French Revolution 
will explain that the Government was called Pro- 
visional, as to provision-all was its first vocation. 
Undeniably many of the measures of the Provis- 
ional Government have borne too close a resem- 
blance to the political economy of Jack Cade ; 
but we are disposed to make great allowance for 
the purchase of the restoration of order even at 
the price of sound principles. De Retz remarks 
that there are conjunctures in which the only 
choice is one of faults, and on the overthrow of the 
monarchy the leaders of the Revolution probably 
felt that to calm the people, and to get them again 
under the hold of authority, was worth a train of 
future embarrassments. For the tranquillity they 
so procured, they will have to pay heavy interest ; 
but protracted anarchy might have been far dear- 
er. It were a puerile pedantry to be severely 


critical upon economic errors in the wreck of | 


a state (however pregnant with evil those errors 
may be), supposing the option to have been be- 
tween them and the incomparably mightier mis- 
chief of a state of anarchy. The excuses for ap- 
peasing expedients do not, however, extend to 
violation of faith. “ Be just before you’re gen- 
erous,” says the maxim; and the Republican 


Government should at least have taken care of | 


justice afier generosity, which it has not done in 
the case of the savings banks deposits, the hold- 
ers of which had a claim to their own, prior to 


that of the borrowers of small loans to the re- | 


demption of pledges at the expense of the com- 
munity. The financial difficulties bequeathed by 
the late profligate Government to the Repub- 
lic are enormous, it is true; but incomparably 
of more moment should have been considered 
any deviation from strict faith, which begets the 
most fatal of all difficulties in finance, and the 
most cruel, as well as the most dangerous of rob- 
beries, is that of robbing the poor’s-box. 

The faults we have witnessed, excepting the 
last, must work out their correction in practice. 
The problem to be solved is to make the pressure 
on the stones at the bottom of the social fabric no 
heavier than the pressure on those of the top. 
It is as if legislation were to annul the principle 
of gravitation. Half-industry is to be put on full 
pay. Capital is to be content to dispense with 
profits. ‘The experiment will end in the discov- 
ery that “ you cannot have your cake and eat 
your cake.” Industry cannot prey on capital 
and have capital to ouppart it. With a reser- 
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voir you may draw water from the pipes, or you 
may knock a hole in the bottom and let it pour 
through; but if you do the latter you must not 
be surprised to find that the supply fails in the 
regular channels. The essay is but another ver- 
sion of the goose and the golden eggs. 

It is a hard necessity of the social fabric that 
it must have a foundation, and that the founda- 
tion must bear the main weight of the burden. 
Revolution cannot produce a system like that of 
our globe, having no fixed upward and down- 
ward parts, but all turning on acentre. The 
quadrature of the circle is an easy problem com- 
pared with rounding the social system. 

The financial errors of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment have, however, startled us much less 
| than some others ; first, a declaration that, as the 
| Revolution was the work of the laboring classes, 
| it should be shaped for their benefit, an avowal 
of injustice to the rest of the community, and 
sinning against the declared rule of equality ; 
secondly, the cireular of M. Ledru Rollin, ad- 
vising the Provincial Commissioners that their 
powers are unlimited, absolved from all responsi- 
bility except to conscience, and should be exer- 
' cised so as to control the elections ; thirdly, the 
manifesto of the Minister of Instruction, in which 
the heads of academies are directed : 





“ The great error against which the inhabit- 
ants of our agricultural districts must be guarded 
is this,—that in order to be a representative tt is 
_ necessary either to enjoy the advantages of edu- 
cation or the gifts of fortune. As far as edu- 
cation is concerned, it 1s clear that an honest peas- 
ant, possessed of good sense and experience, will 
represent the interests of his class in the assem- 
bly of the nation infinitely better than a rich and 
educated citizen having no experience of rural 
life, or blinded by interests at variance with 
those of the bulk of the peasantry. As to for- 
tune, the remuneration (indemnité ) which will be 
assigned to all the members of the Assembly will 
suflice for the maintenance of the very poorest.” 


And yet in the very same document we find it 
declared that the conflict which lies before France 
is not now, as in 93, with the Foreign invader. 
but with Ignorance — and Ignorance, according 
to M. Carnot, is to be combated by representa- 
tives without the advantages of education! As 
for the peasantry, so much relied on by the Min- 

isters, they may possess honesty, and experience, 
| too, of a limited kind, like that of a horse in a 
| mill, but a more backward, and benighted, and 
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bigoted class of men does not exist on the face 
of the earth; they are the mere creatures of 
routine and custom ; and faulty as our peasantry 
and small farmers are, they are civilized, enlight- 
ened, enterprising, and skilled, compared with 
their brethren in France. 

But M. Carnot’s lessons are strangely incon- 
sistent. In one breath he pronounces education 
unnecessary ; in the next he declares that upon 
public instruction devolves the task of protecting 
the nation against the domestic ignorance which 
is its only foe. He then proclaims that France 
wants new men, as the implements must change 
with the work in hand; and to wind up, he in- 
vites the instructional authorities to present them- 
selves as the new men, and to come forth as can- 
didates, albeit they must be presumed to have for 
their recommendation that very education which 
we have seen so deprecated as a qualification. 

The postulate that France wants new men, as 
the implements must change with the work in 
hand, seems to us to proceed upon a false anal- 
ogy of a very puerile kind. 


“ Who drives fat oxen must himself be fat.” 


M. Carnot’s colleague, M. Lamartine, has, in 
his eloquent history of the Girondins, noted the 
great error of throwing the revolution into the 
hands of new men in ’91. What would be 
thought of the argument that a ship, because 
she is new, and about to put to sea in a storm, 
should be manned by a new, untried, and inex- 
perienced crew? What France wants is not 
men who are new to public affairs and public 
business, but men versed in public affairs and 
public business, who have the faculty of adapta- 
tion to new circumstances, and who, frankly 
accepting the Revolution for better for worse, 
will apply themselves strenuously to make the 
best of the form of government adopted, accord- 
ing to its genius, not attempting to hamper it 
with what belongs to monarchy on the one hand, 
nor, on the other, suffering the highest power to 
fall to the hands of the lowest station and intelli- 
gence. As Bayle says, in homely illustration,— 
Make your choice of a round or square table, ac- 
cording to your uses; but if your option be the 
round, do not require of it the properties pecu- 
liar to the square. The people who have pre- 
ferred the Republic want representatives of the 
experience which can distinguish between the 
wreck of the government cast away, and the es- 
sentials of any and every form of government 
whatever. The arduous task is not for men new 
to affairs, but for trained minds applicable to 
new affairs. There is no work that calls for 
more experience than innovation ; the great de- 
sideratum is to hold the requisite experience 





clear of any prejudice for a past arrangement of 
things, in contriving the new. 

But M. Lamartine, in his “ History of the Gi- 
rondins,” has so well exposed the very faults 
which his colleagues are now repeating, that the 
best comment is that to be found in his own elo- 
quent words. He says of the Legislative Assem- 
bly of ’91, composed mainly of youth, “ The 
Government fell from high into the hands of the 
inexperience or the passions of a new people. 
From its first sitting was felt the shock, the dis- 
ordered oscillations of a power without traditions, 
and without counterpoise, which seeks steadiness 
in its own wisdom, and, vibrating from outrage 
to repentance, wounds itself with the weapon 
placed in its hand.” 

The cause of the youthful inexperienced com- 
position was the previous Constituent Assembly’s 
impolitic self-disqualification in an enactment 
rendering its members ineligible. M. Lamar- 
tine remarks upon this most forcibly ; and the 
reflections equally apply to the present project 
of giving power to youth and inexperience, and 
even to utter ignorance : 


“ This act of renouncement, which resembled 
the heroism of disinterestedness, was in reality 
the sacrifice of the country —it was the ostra- 
cism of the superiorities, and the assured triumph 
of mediocrity. A nation, however rich it may 
be in genius and virtue, possesses no unlimited 
number of great citizens. Nature is avaricious 
of superiorities. The social conditions necessa- 
ry to form a public man rarely meet.  Intelli- 
gence, enlightenment, virtue, character, inde- 
pendence, leisure, fortune, acquired considera- 
tion, and devotion, all these are seldom united in 
one person. A whole community cannot be de- 
capitated with impunity. Nations are like their 
soils, — after having turned over the vegetable 
earth, there is found the gravel ; and it is sterile.” 


And what was the working of the assembly so 
composed of youth and inexperience, of the best 
of whom the best that could be said, was, that 
they knew how to speak and how to die, but 
not how to guide and act? Let us again hear 
their historian: ‘“ Faithless to the constitution, 
refusing its support to the monarchy, timid in 
the face of the republic, it had neither plan, nor 
policy, nor daring. It gave all parties the right 
to despise it. Ella tira le gouvernement au sort, 
et jeta la France au hasard.” 

M. Lamartine has set the beacons of his bril- 
liant intelligence upon all the faults of the revo- 
lution, to which there is a propensity to return, if 
not an actual return, under his administration. 
Upon the interference with work, wages, and 
prices, he observes that, “It is to seize upon all 
the liberties of the transactions of commerce, of 
enterprise, and of labor, which exist only upon 
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liberty. It is to put the hand of the State be- | 
tween all the buyers and all the sellers, all the 
work-people and all the proprietors of the Re- | 


public. Such a law can bring about nothing but 


dustry, the languor of all the circulation, the ruin 
of all. It is the nature of things that makes the 
price of all commodities of the first necessity, not | 
the law. To order a laborer to give his corn, or | 
a baker to give his bread below the price that | 
those commodities cost, is to order the one no | 
more to sow, the other no more to knead.” | 

As for M. Ledru Rollin’s circular respecting | 
the elections, no Bourbon ever issued a more | 
despotic mandate. If such a decree could have | 
been allowed effect, the ceremonies of election | 
would have been sheer mockery, for the nation | 
was to be permitted to exercise no opinion but | 
the one in favor of the Republic entertained by | 
the Minister of the Interior. What would have | 
been thought of a monarch’s proclamation, set- | 
ting forth that his appointed commissioners had | 
unbounded power to dispose of all functionaries 
adverse to the Court views for an approaching | 
election? It is the part of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment to take the suffrages of the country as 
to the form of government, and not in any way 
or degree to bias the choice. The Republic, as 
it ad interim exists, is a bold hypothesis. It is 
for the nation to establish it or not, according to | 
its free judgment. 

The insolent attempt tyrannically to bear 
down opposition, and to coerce opinion, has en- 
countered a speedy and spirited opposition, 
which has compelled the government to disavow 
the part of its colleague ; and upon this occasion 
again we are tempted to draw upon M. Lamar- 
tine’s brilliant stores of reflection : 


“ There is for the people, as for individuals, an | 
instinct of preservation which warns and checks | 
them, under the empire even of passions the | 
most rash, on the brink of the dangers into which | 
they are about to precipitate themselves. They 
seem to draw back at the sight of the abyss | 
whither they were rushing. These intermittent 
stages of the human passions are short and fugi- 
tive, but they give the time for events, for re- | 
turns to wisdom, and for the opportunities of | 
statesmen. They are the moments which they | 
watch to seize the hesitating spirits, and to bring | 
them back by the rebounds of the passions which 
had carried them to excess.” 


The historian proceeds to say that on the 25th 
June, ’91, France had one of those fits of peni- 
tence which save a people—il ne lui mangua 
qu'un homme d'état. Sincerely do we trust that 
the statesman will not be wanting in the crisis of 
the revolt of intelligence and order against the 
establishment of a Jacquerie. 








the disappearance of capital, the cessation of in- | 


_has not wished to say, ‘the State is myself!’ 


| all the energy of the word. 


Admirably observes the Constitutionel upon 
the subject of M. Ledru Rollin’s cireular : 


“To declare that the commissaries of the gov- 
ernment have unlimited powers, that they are 
invested with the sovereignty of the people, that 
they have no other judge but their conscience, 
and that they subordinate all to what is called 
public safety; to exclude from the elections 
those men who were not republicans before Feb- 
ruary 22; that is to say, the immense majority 
of the nation ; to consider the elections not as 
the free and city work of the nation, but as the 
work of the prefects; to endeavour to place the 
country under the empire of universal terror ; is 
it not doing with more violence, and on a larger 
scale, what was so often and so energetically 
blamed in the former government ? If the edu- 
cation of the nation is not complete, as it is pre- 
tended, why have universal suffrage? If the 
nation is not endowed with common-sense, and 
with the intelligence necessary to choose for her- 
self, without being guided by the inspirations of 
fear, why then have called upon her to pro- 
nounce upon her own future? The republican 
form of government presupposes the political in- 
telligence of the nation ; the former government 
declared that the country was not sufficiently 
enlightened to be endowed with larger reforms ; 


the new government declares the country to be 
| sufficiently enlightened to be put into possession 


of the rights of universal voting; liberty the 
most complete is the natural consequence of the 
latter opinion, as corruption was the consequence 
of the former. 

“ We would still hope that the circular of M. 
Ledra Rollin has been ill comprehended. 

“ We have often differed in opinion with M. 
Ledru Rollin; but we have always considered 
him to be a liberal. He most certainly has not 
wished to place under the dictatorial authority 
of the commissaries, his agents, the army, the 
tribunals, even the immovable magistracy, the 


| direction of the elections, to usurp at once the 


power of his colleagues of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, and the sovereignty of the nation. He 


Every one in France at the present moment 
enumerates his rights, and wishes to preserve 
them. We are not placed, thank God, in the al- 
ternative between anarchy or the dictatorship, in 


Between these two 
we have the republic and liberty. France will 
keep to them.” — Examiner. 


a 


A Bit or Truk Pritosopry.— How beau- 
tiful is the saying that “we should always hope 
for the best, and be prepared for the worst !” 
For our own parts we never enter a grocer’s to 
get our weekly ounce and a half of seven shil- 
ling mixed tea without being animated by the 
advice of the moralist, who tells us to “ hope 
for the best, and be prepared for the worst.” 


— Punch. 












































LAMARTINE. 


The French are a people of singular suscepti- 
bilities, and attach, in too many instances, much 
more importance to the form than to the reality. 
The citizens of Paris held aloof, a fortnight back, 
and allowed the populace to overthrow not only 
a monarchy erected by the citizens, but also to 
install in its place a government consisting either 
of operatives, or of persons directly represent- 
ing them. The bourgeoisie looked quietly on, 
whilst the class below them broke into the hall 
of the legislature, and shattered, along with the 
throne, all the institutions founded in 1815 and 
1830. 

The good citizens said nothing. Nor did they 
say any thing when the entire class of function- 
aries was changed, nor when the banks were 
stopped and credit suspended, nor when wealthy 
foreigners were driven from the capital, nor 
when universal suffrage was promulgated. None 
of these things stirred the citizens of Paris. But 
when the Provisional Government risked the 
further bold step of interfering with the shakos 
and pompons of the uniform of the National 
Guard — when it decreed in the spirit of repub- 
lican levelling, that the grenadier’s cap offended 
against the great law of equality ; and when they 
threatened to deprive the tall citizen, not of his 
head, but of his head-dress, then the Parisian re- 
belled. The National Guard got up, first a club, 
and then an émeute. 
grenadier or light companies gave each other 
rendezvous before the Hotel de Ville, and re- 
solved to take it and the Provisional Government 
by storm. The popular bands of Ledru Rollin 
were, however, ready, and refused passage to the 
National Guard. The consequence was a fear- 
ful scene in the interior of the seat of magistracy, 
the Moderates reproaching Ledru Rollin, and 
demanding his resignation, he declining to take 
any such step, but making a move to appeal 
from the window to the people. Mutual threats 
and recriminations took place, pistols were pre- 
sented. But the honest men and the rogues have 
agreed on peace for the moment, Ledru Rollin 
insisting on the abrogation of the grenadier bon- 
net-ct-pou. In short, it is to be feared that the 
representative of the mob had the best of the 
conflict. It is ludicrous that so serious a scene 
should have arisen out of such a trifle as the 
prohibition of grenadiers’ caps. 

‘The remonstrances against Ledru Rollin’s fa- 
mous circular are of the same nature. The 
gross oppression inculcated in it, if not so dis- 
tinctly expressed, might have been tolerated. 


All National Guards of 








There was no voice raised against the Minister 
or his agents assuming unlimited and revolution- 
ary authority, and turning every mairie and ev- 
ery department upside down. The crime lay in 
his saying that this should be done, and that his 
agents had a right to do it. 

This French worship of phrase and respect of 
form, is the great secret of the immense popular- 
ity of Lamartine. Not even in Mirabeau were 
democratic sentiments and spirit concentrated in 
so gentlemanly a form. In Lamartine all the 
ideas of the very latest popular philosophy are 
to be found, expressed with the oldest tradition- 
al courtesy. His manifestos and addresses nev- 
er offend the tasteful, or alarm the timid. In 
Lamartine the middle class put faith. And yet 
there is not one who has a more thorough con- 
tempt for the bourgeoisie as a ruling class than 
he. He expresses this sentiment over and over 
again in his “ Girondins;” in which both Mira- 
beau and Robespierre, the representatives of the 
noblesse and people, find more favor in his 
eyes than Lafayette, the hero of the bour- 
geoisie. 

Strange to say, the very lowest classes, the 
armed bands, show more respect for Lamartine 
than for his colleagues. When they crowded 
into the Hotel de Ville on the first day’s sitting 
of the Provisional Government, they listened to 
his voice when they disregarded the injunctions 
of their own nominees. And this forms one of 
the great sources of hope at present. 

It is evident that the general taste repudiates 
any return even to the forms of the old Repub- 
lic. The attempt to replace Monsieur by Cito- 
yen has utterly failed. Since that, the decree 
abolishing titles of honor has failed also. Aris- 
tocracy and its modes all ran away in affright in 
1793, or were trodden into republican mud be- 
neath the scaffold. But gentlemanly feelings 
and habits are now those not of a class, but of 
almost a whole people, and the whole people re- 
fuse to abandon them. M. Dupont de l’Eure 
may preside over the palace of the Luxembourg, 
and install the operatives in the Peers’ seats; 
but not a soul comes to pay court to old Dupont. 
The temple of the Republican Juggernaut has 
not a votary, whilst that of fashionable Republi- 
canism in Lamartine’s residence is thronged. 
And were he to give a féte, all Paris would rush 
to it, and worship in its brilliancy another of the 
meilleur des Républiques. — Examiner. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


For some days past, it has been generally be- | 


lieved that the elections would be postponed. 
The Provisional Government, however, remains 
firm to its purpose, unshaken by remonstrance ; 
and remonstrances have certainly a dangerous 
significance when tendered by nearly two hun- 
dred thousand men. Lamartine, however, was 
equal to the oceasion ; and soothed and swayed 


the human mass wedged about the Hotel de | 


Ville, as it were an individual man. In the 
solemn history of human nature, never were 
human words of more awful import than those 
of the minister on Friday last. A single sylla- 
ble falling on the combustible materials about 
him, and Paris might have been a city of deso- 
lation. Lamartine felt the terror of the moment, 


and turned it into triumph by the sweetness of 


self-possession, and the witchery of eloquence. 
He “ sprinkled cool patience” on the fermenting 
multitude ; and made the gathering of defiance 
a meeting of holiday. 

It was more than suspected by the laboring 
classes that the bourgeoisie was playing fast-and- 
loose with the Republic. The National Guards, 


striking for the preservation of some trumpery | 


top-knot distinction, abolished by the govern- 
ment —- gathered about, or rather menaced the 
ministers. Peaceable men as they were, they 
had on the Thursday come without their arms. 
They carried their belts only — pacific pipe-clay ! 
The next day, however, they threatened to re- 
turn with cold iron and the ready arguments 
lodging in a cartridge-box. The nextday! The 
threat sped through the city — carried from club 
to club, like news of warfare borne by Indian 
runners, — and the next morning, two hundred 
thousand men rose —silently, like clouds of dew 
from the earth — to meet the promised visitors. 
It was hard odds; and the bourgeoisie retired 
to the shop, or to dominos at the café. 

As the never-ending line of workmen wound 
through the streets, it was most instructive to 
observe their comportment contrasted by the 
bearing of the shopkeepers. The procession 
had returned from the Hotel de Ville, soothed 
and made hopeful by the eloquence of Lamar- 
tine ; and in good time he had spoken, for there 
was mischief in the multitude, quickened in 
their first belief of coldness and procrastination 
on the part of the Government. The workmen 
were in excellent humor; yet now and then 


eyes” upon one another. There was on one 
side an occasional glance of self-assured strength, 


| nation. 


a sense of recent conquest; on the other a dis- 
trustful, a sullen look, — half-contemptuous and 
half-defying. With a sneer at the corners of 
his mouth, and his hands in his pockets (emp- 
ty,hungry monitors !) — the shopkeeper looked at 
the living triumph of the Republic as it stalked 
past his door, — looked cold and unrejoicing. 

The procession, by the way, was further dig- 
nified by the presence of a neophyte priesthood. 
The Irish College had, on that day, assembled 
to address the Government. And — it has been 
given as their apology — the students had become 
accidentally mixed with the workmen. Truly, 
they bore the mishap with Christian sweetness. 
For arm-in-arm with blouses, they walked along, 
with a lightness of step and a brightness of eye, 
— very creditable to the courage of men in diffi- 
culties. Who, now, shall say that in this pro- 
cession was not hatched the future spirit that 
shall coo, another Dove of Ardagh — that from 
this “accidental” meeting was not whelped 
another tawny lion of the fold of Judah ? 

The determination of the Government to pro- 
ceed to the elections on the day originally ap- 
pointed seems to have produced a greater degree 
of public calm since Friday last. M. Ledru- 
Rollin has eaten somewhat of his leek; and 
though he takes to his individual triumph the 
great demonstration of Friday last — though he 
well knows that he has arrayed, pacifically ar- 
rayed —the masses devoted to the Republic 
against the bourgeoisie, who in the bigotry of 
the counter, are still fain to associate paramount 
royalty with successful shopkeeping, — Ledru- 
Rollin is, nevertheless, rebuked for his nascent 
despotism, by the common-sense and common 
patriotism of the country. It is true, he began 
his address as Acres would begin his letter, 
“with adamme.” But, then, with later policy, 
he has “ sharpened his penknife and scratched it 
out.” 

Nor do the people respond to the grave mis- 
take of M. Carnot — the first error, as Ledru- 
Rollin’s was the second, of the Government, 
that ignorance sits as well upon a law-maker as 
the most perfect education. It is not only ne- 
cessary that a man should be knowing in soils 
and grasses; wise in the breed of sheep and 
crossing of cattle, to construct the polity of « 
Arcadia is not necessarily the best re- 


gion for the growth of legislators. M. Carnot 
they and the shopkeepers would “ whet their | 


made a mistake: but the error has not deceived 
the people. The Minister took off his bonnet 
to popular ignorance ; but the erroneous rever- 
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ence will not serve to assist it in the ballot-box. 
There is no fear that cogs de village will, as a 
matter of course, crow in the Deputies. 

There will, however, be workmen in the new 
French Parliament. At which innovation Eng- 
lish Toryism is naturally wroth; inasmuch as it 
is gross sacrilege to the Property God set up in 
the English Commons. For in England a man 
is only acknowledged to speak from his breeches 
pocket : otherwise he is a“ dumb dog.” Witness 
the millions of Englishmen whose only voice in 
the matter of taxation is in the ringing of the 
coin they cast into the exchequer. They speak 
to taxes only when they pay them. And there- 
fore to Tory, aye, and to Whigs — for like toad- 
stool and mushroom they often demand a curious 
eye to mark their difference — a workman in a 
national assembly is an abomination both to eye 
and nostril. They consider the evil flourishing 
—if it should flourish—in its mischief some 
eighteen miles from England, as a political chol- 
era threatening to the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and the Parliament assembled. The 
plague that decimates a nation may be conveyed 
in a single garment. Who shall predict a limit 
to the social disease invading England from 
workmen’s coats in the French Chamber of 
Deputies ? A disease — more fatal than moth’s — 
to velvet and ermine? And therefore is the 
French Republic abused and heavily ridiculed 
by English party. Now, it is assailed with dirty 
words; and now with drollery in labor, miscarry- 
ing of a pun. 

The sittings of the workmen continue to be 
held at the Luxembourg, — Louis Blane work- 
ing there like the incarnated spirit of industry. 
What a mighty question for the human race is 
now in course of solution in that old palace — 
that old fastness of human tyranny feasting upon 
human wrong. And gentle Whigs and Tories, 
and breeches pocket bigots of all denominations, 
— whatever be the result of this Parliament of 
Industry, this Wittenagemote of hard hands,— 
whatever be its ending, whether in the fulness 
of assured success, or in complete but passing 
failure, — the question of the rights of labor will 
become the one possessing question throughout 
the civilised world. Kings, and thrones, and 
dynasties, and standing armies, — will be power- 
less, put aside, defeated by the onward progress 
of that invincible question ; invincible, because 
animated by eternal justice. It is in vain for 
social selfishness to hope to avoid an acknowl- 
edgment of the claims of the men who make 
wealth. We look for no Utopia, when the gold 
in the Bank cellars will be estimated as so much 
dross; but we know the time will come when 
the true source — the real mine whence the metal 
is obtained — will be acknowledged and duly re- 
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warded; namely, in the strength or cunning of 
the laborer’s arm. The heart of labor is “ coin’d 
for drachmas ;” and the selfishness and injustice 
of the world return him something like a frac- 
tion of a farthing in the pound. As the world 
progresses, this old form of calculation will be 
reformed. For it is a truth, certain as arithme- 
tic, that the question has taken root, and is vig- 
orously growing. And as for crushing it to its 
first insignificance, you might as well expect to 
condense and return a sapling oak into its pri- 
mal acorn. 

With much ignorance, there is great common- 
sense — and withal, there is a great desire for 
education — among the working men of France. 
They are, moreover, to a man, Republicans ; 
and tradition and their own experience tell them 
that in France at least, the blood and sweat of 
labor have been too long transmuted into the 
superfluous wealth of king and class. It may 
be objected to this praise of the French labor- 
ers, that with all the injustice and cruelty of 
ignorance, they have hurried the Englishman 
from the soil. Very true this, and very sad. 
But how many respectable, educated, liberal 
Englishmen have sometimes in their dealings a 
like tyrannous spirit? How often every week, 
and in how many advertisements to the unem- 
ployed — does the spirit of persecution insulting- 
ly proclaim to millions that — “ No Irish need 
apply ?” 

Unemployed foreign workmen still flock to 
France. At this moment there are bills upon 
every wall, giving notice to such aliens that they 
will not be employed alike with Frenchmen out 
of the Government allowance — and further, that 
they are liable to be expelled the kingdom. 
Thousands of English laborers — to the sorrow 
of the Provisional Government — have been 
driven from France. Yet, in the face of such 
expulsion, other workmen have crossed the 
Channel, in the hope of participating in the 
wages promised by the Government to the 
native workman. What does this prove? The 
existence of an universal and deeply-seated 
wrong. The laborer is the pariah of our transi- 
tion state, in which machinery is the despot of 
the multitude. Set in motion by a more equita- 
ble spirit, it will work for, and not against its 
makers. 

Hitherto, the workmen of Paris have, in the 
heaviest destitution, exhibited noble patience— 
touching forbearance. They are supported by 
a great hope; they, moreover, have a deep faith 
in the honesty of the government; in the power 
and unanimity of the Chambers about to «ssem- 
ble. Here and there an inflammatory, felonious 
placard is addressed to their passions ; read, and 
hitherto unheeded. One of these counsels the 
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unemployed to take to themselves as a matter of | alty must have its sufferings of splendor. For 
faith a determination not “to suffer any man to | my plebeian part, I could as soon find repose in 
enjoy a superfluity, while others want.” Now | the furnace of Abednego, as comfort in the 
this same “ superfluity ” might be somewhat ar- | blazing rooms of Louis the Fourteenth, who 
bitrarily interpreted ; but hitherto, in any sense, | crushed whole generations to sepulchre their 
the interpretation has been unattempted. happiness in a garish palace. 

The English continue to quit Paris. This is Louis Philippe, among his other good deeds, 
scarcely to be wondered at, for the writings of | has brought together all the pictures historical of 
their countrymen, like a firebrand, are of a sort | Napoleon’s victories. Battle-pieces in almost 
to make them take to their heels again. Timid | every room.—Yes; through almost every apart- 
Englishmen write spasmodic letters, when once | ment, the God or rather the Devil of Battles 
safe at home. British subjects are at the mercy | has stalked his way, tracing history with his 
of the trading Gaul. A milliner threatens to | bloody fingers upon every wall. 
denounce her customers unless a new gown be | But let us get back to Paris. 
paid for at a double price. And straightway,| As I have already said, the city is perfectly 
the affrightened lady has throughout the day a | calm; awaiting the elections. In the meanwhile 
cold thrill at the neck, thinking of the guillotine | the Provisional government work almost day and 
—and Robespierre, Marat, Danton, and the rest | night. No doubt, they have committed their 
of the bloodsuckers smack their lips at her from | mistakes; but how few in comparison with the 
4 the chintz of her bed-curtains through the | difficulties that beset them! When we consider 
: night. the load upon their shoulders, let us wonder that 

If the English inhabitants — the few that re- | they have stood so unshrinkingly beneath it. 
main — are outraged, they may mainly thank | But there are folks who, considering Atlas him- | 
English printers’-ink for the insult. When | self, would wonder why he bent quite so much 
ladies and gentlemen—the latter good old women | —taking it for nothing that it was only the world 
spoiled — are permitted to put each his day- | upon his back. 
dream and night-mare into print— when the | A little more generous sympathy—a little less 
lightest expression of the merest gamin of Paris | readiness to be severe, or scornful, or even hu- 
. is set forth as the heart-deep sentiment of | morous towards the gentlemen whose noble and 
Frenchmen; and the quick sensibilities of a | no less difficult task it is, to keep in harmony 
’ nation are stung by pismire gossip — shall we | the social elements of a mighty kingdom -— can 

wonder if the follies of the absent are visited | be no hard or useless sacrifice on the part of 
upon the guiltless ? | Englishmen. For let us, for only a moment, 
| At present, however, I have witnessed nothing | consider what France has accomplished by this 
but courtesy towards the English. Indeed, a | her last — may it be her last ! — revolution. 
| courtesy refused to Frenchmen. On a recent Has she not awakened all Europe? From 
| visit with other Englishmen to Versailles, we | state to state, the torch of freedom — like the 
| were informed that only a part of the palace | torch in the olden dance — has passed on; the 
| Was open to the public. The governor was ap- | torch lighted at the blazing throne, consumed at 
| pealed to, when he immediately granted free | the Bastille. A few days ago, and the Emperor | 
| entry to every part. Te could not refuse such | of Austria— imperial hydrocephalus ! — talked 
| hospitality to Englishmen ; though, in his own | about using against his discontented subjects 
| words, he was “ impitoyable & ses compatriots.” | “the powers that Providence had placed in his 
| 
| 
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Here we found the statue of the Duke of | hands.” Such powers of Providence — in the 
Orleans removed to a place of safety, and the | dictionary of kings—mean bayonets and ar- 
statue of Joan of Are — the beautiful work of a | tillery. The Divine right of royalty is always 
good and gifted woman—walled up and protect- | manufactured in the royal arsenal. Well; 
ed against the wild outburst of republican rage. | where is the Emperor now? Why, abject 
Pictures, illustrative of Louis Philippe’s lying | before his risen people! Europe, drugged by 
royalty, were in the course of removal. (Is there | despotism, was falling into torpor, when the toc- 
room for them at Claremont?) That painted | sin of Notre Dame awakened her to strength 
perjury, the swearing to the Charter, was — like | and liberty. Where is Austria, where Prussia, | 
the perjurer —laid flat upon the floor. What | Saxony, Bavaria? Why, there is not a gamin 
tedious, teazing magnificence is in this palace of | of Paris who may not rub his hands, and kick 
Versailles! Gold, gold, everywhere gold, that | his heels, rejoicing at the task that even he — 
the sense is jaded with it. After it a plain | small political schoolmaster !— has taught the 
wainscot room, with the decencies of furniture, | imperial and kingly dunces. 
comes quite refreshing to the spirit, parched as Whatever be the issue of the French Repub- 
it is with such a heat of glory. After all, roy- | lic, mankind must be its everlasting debtors. It 
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has gloriously worked out the liberation of 
thought. The free intellect of man is no longer 
snipped and killed by the censor’s scissors. 
There is not a press throughout Europe, whose 
untrammelled working is not an added voice to 
the choral burst of Freedom. 

And for us, what have Englishmen to fear 





from the consolidation of the French Republic ? 
We have other means to work out such reforms 
as the spirit of our times demands, and will have. 
Our émeutes are public meetings; and our bar- 
ricades in the House of Commons.— Douglas Jer- 
rold. 

Paris, March 23. 





Translated for the Daguerrroty pe. 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS DURING THE FIRST FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


A real history of the French Revolution, and 
a history of the newspapers and newspaper-writ- 
ers, during the period of the Revolution, would 
be the same thing. We cannot, however, at 
present, attempt such a history, and must con- 
tent ourselves with presenting to the reader a 
few statistics connected with this subject. 

The literature of the Revolution was entirely 
a newspaper literature; it cannot lay claim to 
any other. The spoken word, alone, could have 
stemmed the power of the newspaper press ; but 
for men like Mirabeau, Robespierre, Brissot, and 
many others, the heaving public of the legisla- 
tive assemblies was far too small ; their speeches 
were spoken newspaper articles, and as soon as 
they had passed their lips, were transferred to 
the columns of the innumerable editions of 
“ Letters to my Constituents,” “ Defender of the 
Constitution,” and “French Patriot,” and flew, 
like a shower of winged arrows, into every cor- 
ner of revolted France. French literature had, 
therefore, completely resolved itself into jour- 
nalism. The stream continued to swell until 
the ninth of Thermidor, and then flowed more 
quietly along until the times of the Consulship, 
when it disappeared and left no traces of its 
existence. We are speaking only of Paris, and 
although we would not venture to fix, within 
several hundreds, the precise number of the 
journals which were published between the 
years 1789 and 1800, we can assert that we 
have ourselves seen more than one thousand 
which appeared and expired during this period. 
In the year 1789 appeared about 160 new jour- 
nals, in 1790 about 140, and in 1791 about 
185. The existence of these journals was just 
as insecure and ephemeral as the influence of 
the party leaders. Days like the 10th of August, 
the 5th Germinal, the 9th Thermidor, which 
demanded many victims, terminated at the same 
time the existence of all the journals which sup- 
ported the defeated party. Where each one 
could say what he wished, where each could try 
to play the part of a great man and a writer, 





there in each year there naturally arose many 
new journals which had disappeared before the 
next. We are acquainted with many which 
attained the age of three, of six, of twenty num- 
bers, which endeavoured to gain popularity by 
the most extravagant titles and mottoes, by the 
most shameful language and obscene emblems, 
wood cuts and caricatures, by extraordinary 
form and size, —and for which all these manceu- 
vres only gained the brief existence of a week. 
Among such were “Le Journal des Sans Cu- 
lottes,” with the motto: “Les fmes des empe- 
reurs et celles des savetiers sont jetées dans le 
méme moule;” “Le véritable ami du peuple, 
parun * * sansculotte qui ne se mouche pas 
du pied et qui le fera bien voir;” “Le furet 
Parisien ” with the motto, “ Je dévoilerai vos in- 
trigues ;” “ La liste des ci-devant nobles ;” “ Le 
tailleur patriote;” “Le journal de la Rappé ou 
Ca-ira, Journal * * patriotique,” &e. If any 
paper was successful, a number of imitators 
immediately stole its title, and thought to en- 
rich themselves by making it their capital. 
Thus there were a number of “ Patriote fran- 
cuis,” but Brissot’s Patriote was the only one 
which maintained itself. The celebrated name 
of Herbert’s Journal called forth a number of 
“Pere Duchesne,” of “Mere Duchesne,” and 
some of them have copied Herbert’s style and 
method so accurately, that the genuine Pere 
Duchesne can only be distinguished by the over- 
turned stove (le fourneau renversé) on the last 
page. 

Of the mass of journals which survived but a 
few days or weeks, the most celebrated is “ Le 
vieux Cordelier” of Camille Desmoulins. It 
was the second year of the republic; the Jaco- 
bins were engaged in purifying their club, and 
the cheerful, life-loving part of the revolutionists, 
to which belonged Danton and Camille, were an 
eye-sore to the stern, narrow-hearted Jacobins, 
who had been indoctrinated by Robespierre. 
When it was the turn of Camille to justify him- 
self for having undertaken the defence of the 
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brave General Dillon, he could only stammer 
forth a few unmeaning excuses. Robespierre 
volunteered to defend him, only in order to 
make his ruin more certain. Camille possessed 
not the gift of oratory,* but no man on earth 
ever had in a higher degree the talent of writing 
powerfully. He rushed home, and on the next 
morning appeared the first number of the 
“Vieux Cordelier;”—with the sixth, his head 
fell upon the scaffold. The “ Vieux Cordelier” 
is not, however, the best of Camille’s journals; 
his whole power is manifested in his “ Revolu- 
tions de France et de Brabant;” but the Vieux 
Cordelier is a tragedy, such as never before 
was written. In the bosom of poor Camille all 
the elements of the revolution contended for the 
mastery, — enthusiasm for all that is great, ad- 
miration of the chief party-leaders, pride in his 
own share in the events of the period, compas- 
sion for the victims, despair of the final result, — 
all these had turned the amiable Camille’s head, 
before he lost it on the guillotine. 

The names of the journals of the revolution- 
ary period strongly indicate the social principle 
of division of labor. There were more than two | 
hundred papers under the name of “ Journal,” 
“Le Journal des Mécontents,’ “Le Journal 
des Paresseux,” “Le Journal des droits de 
Vhomme,” &c. Then there were a mass of | 
* Bulletins,” “ Feuilles,’ “ Annales,” “ Chron- | 
iques,” “ Courriers,” “ Messagers,” “ Correspon- 





dences;” and a few “Tribunes,” “ Avant- 
gardes,” “Avant coureurs,” “ Vedettes,” “ Sen- | 
tinelles,” “ Miroirs,” “Tableaux,” “ Fanaux,” | 

| 


’ 


and “Lanternes.” In addition to morning, 
evening, and midnight papers, there was a | 
“Point du jour” (Daybreak), an “Etoile du | 
matin” (Morning-star), an “ Aurore,” and even 
a “ Lendemain,” with the motto “Je cours toute | 
‘la journée, je lis toute la soireé, j’écris toute 
‘la nuit pour le lendemain.” (I go about all 
day, d read all the evening, I write all night for 
the morrow.) 

These were titles under which any senti- 
ments might be promulgated; but there were 
many others, the names of which indicated their 
special design. Among these are the many 
“ Patriotes,” the “ Republicains,” and the 
“ Amis;” of the latter the most celebrated was 
Marat’s dreaded “ Ami du peuple.” It com- 
menced its fearful course on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1789, and closed it in September, 1792, 
a few days after Marat had been elected a mem- 
ber of the Convention. To the same class be- 


* “Camille Desmoulins,” says Lamartine in the 
History of the Girondins, “ was small, thin, and had 
but a feeble voice, that seemed to pipe and whistle in 
the wind, afier the tones of Danton, who possessed 





the roar of the populace.”— Ep. Daa. 
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long about a dozen “ Défenseurs,” including the 
“ Défenseur de la Constitution,” by Maximilien 
Robespierre; also the “ Ennemis,” the “ Antis,” 
(Anti-Marat, Anti-Brissotin, &c..) the “Con- 
tres,” (Contre-Révolutionnaire, Contre-poisson 
des Jacobins) and finally, the “ Bonnet Rouge,” 
the “Sans-quartier,” “VEspion,” and “lE- 
couter aux portes.” These were all serious 
papers. The place of the Charivari and Cor- 
saire of the present day was occupied by the 
“ Journal des Rieurs,” the “ Journal en Vaude- 
ville,” and others of less notoriety. But the 
most justly celebrated of these was Peltier’s 
“Les actes des apdétres.” It was strictly royal- 
ist, and after the deposition of Louis XVI., on 
the 10th of August, Peltier was obliged to fly. 
In London he then edited “ !’Ambigu,” in which 
he wrote most severely against the Revolution, 
and subsequently against Bonaparte. 

It is, in fact, only a thorough knowledge of 
the newspapers of the period, that can give a 
true insight into the revolution. Such a knowl- 
edge is by means easily gained, and the fore- 


going sketch will only give a faint idea of the 


vastness and complexity of the subject. 
— Dampf boot. 


We translated the curious particulars con- 
tained in the foregoing article under the strong 
impression that, as like causes produce like 
effects, a state of things so similar to that which 
existed in France during the last ten years of 
the eighteenth century, would be likely again to 


throw enormous gains and enormous influence 


into the hands of the journalists of Paris, and 
thus to lead to a large increase in the number of 


| journals, and to a repetition of many of the ex- 


travagances committed at that period. Even 
while we were engaged in translating these par- 
ticulars, the intelligence was crossing the Atlan- 
tic, that the fulfilment of our expectations has 
already commenced, and we subjoin an extract 
from one of the foreign journals, which fully 
proves that the revolution of 1848 appears likely, 
in this respect, to rival that of 1789. Our read- 
ers will perceive that the names of some of the 
most celebrated of: the old papers have been 
revived. With regard, however, to at least two 
of those which it names, the journal, from which 
the following extract is taken, isin error. L’A- 
telier and La Fraternité are not new papers, 
but have for some time had a large circulation 
and very great influence among the workmen of 
Paris, and the editors, strenuous advocates of the 
rights of labor, the former a compositor, and the 
latter a working shoemaker, are among the can- 
didates recommended by the central Committee, 
and will probably be among the representatives 
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= the city in the approaching National Assem- 
y: 


“One of the most striking examples of the 
late political catastrophe, is exhibited in journal- 
ism. Not only is the circulation of the estab- 
lished journals enormously increased, that of La 
Presse alone having risen from 36,000 to nearly 
80,000, but a swarm of smaller journals have 
come into existence. A sort of spurious race of 
newspapers, distributed by hawkers in all quar- 
ters of Paris, and sold usually for one sou, the 
profits being two fifths of a sou, has begun. The 
names of these feuilles are sufficiently significa- 
tive of their quality and character. Here are 
some specimens given from memory. 
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L’Ami du Peuple, La Fraternité, 

La Republique, Le Saint Public, 

La Democratie, La Peuple Constituant, 
La Liberté, L’ Assemblée Nationale, 
La Voix des Clubs, Le Journal des Ouvriers, 
L’ Atelier, La Voix des Femmes, 


La Liberté Religieuse, &c. 

These are distributed in all the public prom- 
enades by thousands, free from the control of 
any police. On the public ways the venders 
spread them out on the trottoirs, stick them on the 
bands of their hats, and hang them round their 
persons, by way of provoking the appetite of 

urchasers; they sometimes con out the lead- 
ing lines of remarkable news, just so much as to 
tantalize the buyer and extract the sou.” 





FRAGMENTS OF THE LIFE 


‘Biography is a branch of literature that 
daily gains ground with the public ; and which 
is proportionably cultivated, not so much, per- 
haps, in consequence of the encouragement thus 
held out to it, as from the bent towards it being 
quite as strong in the writer as in the reader. 
The thoughtful, philosophical style, which poets 
introduced, and romancers have adopted, from 
Goethe and Byron down to speculative Bulwer 
and practical Dickens, has taught the present 
world of readers to study their own hearts, and 
search those of others, with a keener interest ; 
and memories, which in the days of Charlotte 
Elizabeth of Orleans were mere tittle-tattle, that 
Madame de Pompadour and Trenck almost 
elevated to the dignity of history, offer, now, all 
the heightened interest which truth can impart 
to a pleasant or wondrous tale. 

True, even this tendency has its abuse ; and 
often are people reproached with bringing be- 
fore the public memoirs of insignificant people — 
of people, in short, who have played no con- 
spicuous part, either by their position, merit, tal- 
ent, or even chance, in the shifting scenes of life. 
Yet there is not one flower that blooms on earth, 
however humble its appearance, and small its 
virtues, which the botanist would disdain, or 
look upon for the first time with an incurious 
eye;—thus to the philosopher there is nota 
mind that has not developed some strange, un- 
looked-for quality, be it good or bad — that has 
not, by the manner in which it embraced life, 
thrown some peculiar light upon it —in short, 
that is not worth the analysis. There is not a 
tale of real life, however common-place, that 
does not read a lesson or point out a moral; nor 

* Aus dem Leben einer deutschen Farstin. By 


Maria Feodora Baroness Dalberg, born Baroness 
Mulmann. 





OF A GERMAN PRINCESS.* 


is itin the power of fiction ever to move the 
sympathies of the heart so deeply as real sor- 
rows, hopes betrayed, wayward wishes disap- 
pointed — nor any thing so elevating as the con- 
templation of the persevering struggle crowned 
with success, or so touching as enduring and in- 
nocent affections, well depicted, that we know 
to have existed, not in the imagination merely, 
but to have passed through this world in a tan- 
gible form. Besides, how often will the self- 
sufficient spirit rebel against the author’s fore- 
gone conclusions! Life’s conclusions cannot be 
disputed ; and how often, were the tale of each 
life revealed, would one be forced to own, “ que 
le vrai n’est pas toujours vraisemblable.” Real 
life has alternations of good and evil — of high 
and low in sentiment, action, and situation, 
which the boldest pen, except in France, could 
not venture upon — which all silently know to 
be true, but none dare step forth and openly 
proclaim. 

The maliciously-inclined may, indeed, insinu- 
ate that the widely-spreading taste for memoirs 
is akin to that peculiar quality inherent in the 
children of Eve, which prompts us to discuss 
the affairs of others, while living, and to investi- 
gate their lives and sentiments after death. 
Something of this there may be. Gold itself 
only becomes fit for use by alloy; why should 
not the powers of the mind be of a complicate 
nature too? Be that as it may, no biography 
can be totally uninteresting; and that which 
has just appeared of the late Princess Augusta 
of Nassau Usingen will, doubtless, attract notice, 
as well from the rank of its subject and its con- 
tents, as from the easy manner, which adds so 
much charm to thought, be it spoken or written. 
It is by a lady of society —this is felt at every 
line —it breathes malevolence to none, and is 
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full of reverence for the character it aims to 
portray. 

No great events, no striking catastrophe, mark 
the life of this Princess, whose youth, though 
occurring in stirring times, was not intimately 
connected with them. Her virtues shed a mild 
light over private life, but did not illumine a 
court; yet the book is not devoid of interest, 
for it develops one of the features, and that the 
most charming, of the female character — truth- 
fulness. In these pages is embalmed the very 
essence of womanhood; and in them we find 
realised what the youthful dreamer loves to 
picture to himself; but the man seldom sees a 
female heart that no temptation or trial could 
turn from its early attachment. We see that 
attachment not lightly or prematurely formed ; 
for the Princess was past twenty when her heart 
was first touched, which had already often, but 
in vain, been sought.— Vain the distance that 
separated a daughter of the ancient, princely 
house of Nassau—the daughter of a haughty, 
reigning German Duke —from a youth of gen- 
tle blood, but impoverished and hopeless, whose 
worldly possessions, as he himself confessed it, 
consisted of his sword and his honor. 

Though a Prussian by birth, he was obliged 
to seek his fortune at a foreign court, when 
chance, or rather fate, directed his steps to Bie- 
berich. The Princess, before knowing she had 
a heart to give, had suffered her hand to be 
pledged to the Landgrave of Hesse Homburg, 
urged to this step by her parents, for she had 
always entertained an aversion from marriage 
such as the laws of courts have made it—a 
mere matter of form that unites hands and 
mingles quarterings, but leaves hearts and minds 
asunder. Her acquaintance with Frederic of 
Bismark occurred at this awkward time. He 
was barely twenty, and it would seem from the 
glowing description in the pages of the memoirs, 
and also from the feelings he inspired, remarka- 
ble for personal advantages; a fact which the 
engraving of him in the book would flatly con- 
tradict, should it merit confidence, which hy- 
pothesis all romantic minds will reject with in- 
dignation. But he possessed merits of a higher 
order, which shone afterwards in a manner to 
justify the Princess’s early appreciation of them. 
Need it be said how the young officer of fortune 
responded to the preference of a young, fervent, 


imaginative, and handsome woman, and a Prin- | 
cess to boot? Mutual vows were exchanged — | 


the time approached for the hated nuptials — in 
vain the Princess entreated for a rupture, or 
even amere delay—she could obtain neither. 
She was led a weeping sacrifice to the altar ; but 
her truth and love never for a moment swerved ; 
and it would seem she prided herself upon, and 
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shrouded herself within them, as in armor of 
proof. 

She soon obtained from her generous husband 
that those bonds should be dissolved ; and re- 
turned, within a very few months, to the pro- 
tection of her own family. Her fidelity and in- 
sistance, her health, which at last gave way be- 
fore the obstacles that parted her from her 
youthful lover, moved even the hearts of her 
worldly, or rather courtly-minded parents ; and 
young Bismark, who had quitted the court in 
disgust when it had lost its attractions, and 
sought to carve out a path to military distinction 
for himself, by entering the Hanoverian Legion 
in England, where he then resided, was recalled. 
At the Duke of Nassau’s recommendation he 
obtained a suitable grade in the army of Wiir- 
temberg ; but the Duke, who had at first medi- 
tated the eclat of a public marriage and a prince- 
ly settlement, toned down to a private contract, 
and the condition of its being kept secret. The 
Duchess was authorised by him to arrange all 
preliminaries for the young people. It was at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine that this auspicious, 
though unostentatious, ceremony took place. A 
writer of the eighteenth century might well 
have observed on the occasion, “that though 
pomp and state were absent, a host of little 
Loves fluttered round the wedded pair, and ac- 
companied them to their silent bower among the 
gardens surrounding Frankfort.” But these 
were Cifferent from roguish Cupids in general — 
they had no wings. The pair was much sepa- 
rated by circumstances; but their attachment 
seems rather to have been cemented than cooled 
by this check to their happiness. For years 
they could only meet by stealth for a few flitting 
days at each fair of Frankfort. The rest of the 
time was spent in the dull routine of a provin- 
cial court-life at Bieberich by the Princess, 
whilst Bismark sought and obtained distinction 
in the career he had embraced, being equally 
successful as a soldier and a diplomatist ; and in 
those years when calm reflection follows upon 
action, he turned to the pleasant task of record- 
ing the scenes in which he had played his part. 
His books are much esteemed. 

When the death of her natural friends re- 
stored the Princess to liberty, she and her only 
surviving sister, the Dowager Margravine of 
Baden, agreed to live under the same roof at 
Carlsruhe, where the Count —for Bismark had 
been raised to that dignity —shared their re- 
treat; amusing his leisure with his pen, and 
soothing the declining years of his wife with the 
tenderest care and solicitude, after having shed 
over her youth the magic light of love. 











It is a pretty love story, well told; and can- 
not fail to captivate young readers. The 
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Princess, musing by moonlight, all attired in 
flowing white drapery, on one of the stone bal- 
conies of the palace of Bieberich, gazing upon 
the silver Rhine, or sitting, in lonely desolation, 
within the gray walls of the old castle of Hesse 
Homburg, all tears and mourning — the duel of 
her young hero on England’s shores, when he 
had the misfortune to kill his captain, and an 
awful jury of twelve Englishmen sitting upon 
him, (which jury, by the way, somehow or other, 
borrows a tinge of the secret Vehm from the 
German pen,)—the tender meetings, the sad 
partings— these touches, scattered over the 
book, give it its due portion of romance to 
please the romantic ; and, here and there, a pas- 
sage referring to well-known events or persons, 
adds zest for the more matter-of-fact. 

Among the latter, an oft-told tale, but which, 
perhaps, has never before been given with such 
graphic detail, which makes one feel as if the 
narrator had been present at the scene, refer- 
ring to the awful accident of the fire at the 
Austrian Embassy in Paris, at the féte given for 
Maria Louisa’s nuptials, will remind the reader, 
in its inauspicious close, of that given for Marie 
Antoinette on a similar occasion; which was 
looked upon at the time, and has since been re- 
corded, as an evil omen. The superstitious 
might have drawn a similar conclusion from 
this catastrophe, with regard to Maria Louisa’s 


union with Napoleon; the incident is thus re- 
corded : — 


“Prince Charles Phillip of Schwarzenberg, 
the Austrian Ambassador, inhabited what was 
formerly the hotel Montesson, rue du Mont 
Blane. As, however, this building, lying betwixt 
court and garden, though large, was not sufli- 
ciently so for the grand festival which was under 
preparation, not only was the neighbouring hotel 
borrowed for the occasion, and a communica- 
tion established between it and the dwelling of 
the Ambassador, but also a part of the next 
garden was made use of for the purpose of 
erecting a large scaffolding of heavy beams and 
strong we which supported the immense 
principal saloon. Of the three entrances to this 
saloon, one at the back, leading into the interior 
of the mansion, was destined to the domestics ; 
a second, on the left, opened upon a spacious 
gallery running the whole length of the hotel, 
and communicating by many doors, on the one 
side, with its apartments, ‘and on the other with 
the garden; and the third and principal en- 
trance, enhanced by a splended portal, conducted 
down a flight of easy steps into the garden, 
where, at this point, a huge space was carefully 
cleared, for the rushing in and out of a large 
concourse of people. 

“ The inner decoration of this wooden struc- 
ture, protected on the outside by oil-cloth, was 
at once magnificent and tasteful. Costly hang- 
ings, large mirrors, numberless candelabras 





covered the side walls, and glittered in the light 
of innumerable colored lamps, in truly magical 
brilliancy. Lighter ornaments were added to 
this splendor. Elegant wooden columns formed 


ja —_— round the saloon — each single column 


being draped in the richest stuffs, enwreathed 
with artificial flowers, and connected with the 
next by draperies of white gauze, garlands, and 
fluttering ribbons. Huge area chandeliers 
hung from the ceiling by gold and silver chains 
entwined with flowers. The floor, a most beau- 
tifully-inlaid parquet, was carefully waxed ; and 
at one end, on a raised platform covered with 
gold-wrought carpets, were placed two splendid 
thrones. 

“ All that Paris then contained of fashion and 
rank, native as well as foreign, crowded to this 
féte, made brilliant by the beauty, youth, riches, 
and importance of the guests. Not only the 
kings and queens of the Bonaparte family, but 
also the Emperor and Empress had promised to 
be present. When all the guests were as- 
sembled, the imperial pair arrived in their state 
carriage, under a strong escort, which was an- 
nounced by the presenting of arms, the beating 
of drums, and a division of the grenadier- uard 
taking up their post in the vicinity of the hotel. 
Received by the families of Schwarzenberg and 
Metternich at the steps of the principal entrance, 
the Emperor advanced amidst a flourish of 
trumpets through the hotel of the Embassy, up 
the already-mentioned gallery, to the principal 
saloon. After staying there a short time he ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Ambassador to take 
a walk through the gardens, and, together with 
the Empress, followed their guide, the whole as- 
sembly crowding after them. 

“The arrangements in the gardens eclipsed 
those of the interior. Blooming bushes and 
trees, allegorical tableaux, and other objects, 
glittered in an ocean of light; whilst choirs of 
musicians and singers, scattered about the alleys 
and groves, struck up their harmonies at the ap- 
proach of the Emperor. 

“ Arrived at a large, carefully smoothed green 
sward, the eye fell upon a most happy represen- 
tation of the castle of Laxenburg, opposite to 
which were placed seats for the imperial pair, 
and some few other high personages; and to 
flatter still more the home remembrances of the 
Empress, from the bushes that encircled the 
rural stage, came forth, dressed in the Austrian 
costume, male and female dancers, who executed 
with skill their national dances; which was fol- 
lowed by a pretty pantomime of War and Peace. 

“ As soon as this spectacle came to an end, 
general attention was attracted to another quar- 
ter, by the cracking of a whip and the clattering 
of a horse’s hoofs ; and a courier, all dusty from 
the road, pressed forward through the brilliant 
and jeweled throng, and making his way straight 
up to the Emperor, delivered him his despatches. 
For a moment a joyous murmur ran through 
the crowd of news of great victories in Spain. 
It was not so, however. The Emperor, who was 
in the secret, announced, with a smile, they were 
despatches from Vienna; and handed the Em- 
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press a letter from her father, which had been 
expressly written for the occasion. 

“ Fire-works now commenced ; but real flames 
soon forced themselves through the artificial 
ones. By accident, one of the scaffoldings had 
taken fire; the firemen, however, who stood 
ready in the back ground for such an emergency, 
advanced, and through their exertions the flames 
were soon extinguished. Every one was de- 
lighted with this speedy result, extolled the ar- 
rangements, and the promptness of the people, 
and no one dreamed that, so soon after, their as- 
sistance would become so necessary, and prove 
altogether unavailing. 

“The fire-works being finished, the brilliant 
procession moved forward, and winding through 
variously-ornamented paths, returned to the 
grand saloon. The entrance of the imperial 
pair was again greeted with music, and after 
they had taken the seats prepared for them, 
dancing began —it was near midnight. The 
Queen of Naples opened the ball with the Prince 
Esterhazy, and the vice-King of Italy with the 
Princess Pauline of Schwarzenberg. 

“ All the pleasures which so brill'ant a féte, 
and so elegant an assembly could offer, were 
crowded into this evening, which was soon to 
end in mourning. 

“ During an Ecossaise, which followed upon a 
quadrille, Napoleon and his consort rose from 
their seats, and proceeded to opposite sides of 
the saloon, to talk with different persons. The 
Empress soon ended her conference, and re- 
turned to her seat; but the Emperor still lin- 
gered at the other end of the room, in conversa- 


berg, who was in the act of presenting her 
daughters to him. At that moment a sudden 
draught of air caused one of the thousand flick- 
ering lights that illumined the apartment to wave 
upwards, catching the gauze of one of the dra- 
peries, which immediately blazed up. The ac- 
cident, at first, presented so unimportant an ap- 
pearance, that Count Bentheim put out one of 
the flaming objects by throwing his hat at it, and 
Count Dumanoir, chamberlain to the Emperor, 
extinguished beneath his heel the burning tissue 
he had torn down. 

“ Unfortunately, however, some sparks had 
flown up to the higher draperies, and set them 
on fire, which, fed by so much inflammable mat- 
ter, soon spread in all directions, and, running 
up the columns and cornices, soon reached the 
ceiling. The musicians’ gallery, which stood to 
the right, half-way up the wall, was next threat- 
ened. Fright silenced their instruments; and 
to save themselves, they rushed to the door lead- 
ing into the open air, and the draught thus oc- 
casioned fanned the flames. In the saloon the 
greatest confusion prevailed; every one sought 
to understand what had happened, and what 
would yet happen. 

“ The Emperor, who had witnessed the origin 
of the fire, as it spread, approached the Em- 
press, the Austrian Ambassador, full of calm 
dignity, remaining by his side. Perceiving, by 
the rapid progress of the fire, that the saloon 


ay 
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was no longer safe, he begged the Emperor im- 
mediately to withdraw, who, without answering, 
offered his arm to Maria Louisa, and, accom- 
panied by the Prince, advanced with a measured 
step towards the garden-portal, recommending 
to the yielding crowd order and presence ot 
mind. So long as the Emperor was present, all 
had kept a tolerable composure ; but now that 
the barrier was broken down, they thronged 
towards the several issues. 

“ Among those who, in the act of saving them- 
selves, or already saved, were inquiring eagerly 
after their friends, was Prince Joseph of Schwar- 
zenberg, the Ambassador’s brother. He had, 
when the fire broke forth, being engaged m 
conversation not far from the Empress, pointed 
out a side-door to Prince Eugene’s consort, who 
came up to him, through which she and the vice- 
King of Italy fortunately escaped, then looked 
in vain, everywhere, for his own wife. He was 
assured that she was already in the garden — 
thither accordingly he hurried. He seeks and 
asks, but without finding her— she is said to 
have been seen here and there—a voice, at 
last, rises above the clamor, and calls out, ‘ there 
she is’ — he darts to the place — it is a stranger 
who resembles her. 

“In the saloon the flames and smoke were 
already contending for mastery. The chande- 
liers, mirrors, and lamps fell rattling to the 
ground ; and although the firemen did their best, 


, there could be no hope of saving a wooden 











building filled with inflammable stuffs of every 
kind, and attacked on all sides. Prince Joseph’s 


; ; ; _ eldest daughter, severely wounded, is brought to 
tion with the Princess Pauline of Schwarzen- | him. 


Pressing her passionately to his breast, he 
thinks with but more despair of his yet missing 
wife. The daughter had been by her side, but, 
separated from her by a burning beam that fell 
between them, she had after that lost sight of 
her mother. He attempts to return to the 
saloon — the stairs leading to the garden have 
broken down under the weight of the fugitives — 
many persons have fallen, been trampled under 
foot, and sorely wounded by falling spars. He 
sees the wife of his brother, whose jewels have 
been trampled out of her hair, dragged past 
him — his looks fall upon a moaning form, re- 
vealed by the fearful illumination, whose dress 


| has been burnt from her frame, and whose dia- 


dem is literally melted into her brow. It is the 
Princess Von der Leyen. A Swedish officer, who 
has just carried her from the saloon, assures him 
he has seen in the midst of the flames a form at 
once strange and terrible, which he believes to 
be the Princess Pauline, who had lingered to 
seek her children. Prince Joseph arrives at the 
entrance — prepares to climb the burning steps, 
when, with a loud crash, the floor of the saloon 
gives way, and smoke and flames rise up from 
the ruins. All that were still there are lost. 
“The Prince of Schwarzenberg did not yet 
give up all hope. Who does not cling to it 
up to the moment of unavoidable certainty ? 
Princess Pauline might have fled with friends. 
Messengers were sent in all directions. The 
Emperor, who, after accompanying the Empress 
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back to her carriages and suite that were await- 


ing her in the Champs Elysees, had returned to: 


the fire, despatched several persons of his own 
train to gather information about the Princess. 
The whole neighbourhood, every corner of the 
garden, even the yet glowing embers, were 
searched. Nowhere could a trace of her be 
found. 


“In the midst of this misery now burst forth 


_ astorm which had long been gathering. The 


lightning flashed in rapid succession, the thunder 
pealed awfully — rain fell in torrents, and extin- 
guished the last sparks of the fire. The Embassy- 
hotel was preserved but by the utmost exertion. 

“ With the first rays of light next morning, 


- the search was renewed. <A mass of rubbish, 


charred beams, fragments of furniture, jewel- 
lery, bent swords, lay in confused heaps, many at 
the bottom of pools of dirty water. Half-coy- 
ered with beams and coal, they found, after a 
long search, a shrunken and charred corpse. * 
* * A few rings and a necklace were found on 
the corpse. They were brought to the Ambas- 
sador, who was walking in the garden with a 
few persons, and he recognized the jewels as be- 
longing to his sister-in-law. On the golden 
necklace the initials of her children were en- 
graved, of whom she had eight — the ninth, yet 
unborn, shared her death. 

“ Above twenty persons perished in the flames 
— more than sixty were more or less injured. 
The Queen of Naples had sunk to the floor, and 
was saved by the Grande Duke of Wurtzburg. 
The Queen of Westphalia owed her safety to 
her husband and Count Metternich. The Rus- 
sian Ambassador, Prince Kurakin, was borne, 
burning and insensible, from the crowd, by 
Doctor Koreff and some Austrian and French 
officers, and other officious hands extinguished 
his burning clothes with puddle water. On the 
whole, however, the ladies, whose dresses easily 
caught fire, were most hurt. 

“The solemn funeral of Princess Pauline of 
Schwarzenberg was followed by those of the 
Princesses Von der Leyen, Madame la Generale 
Touzard, and several other women of high sta- 
tion, who, after fearful sufferings, died of their 
wounds in a very few days or weeks.” 


Thus crumbled, too, to ruins, the proud and 
glittering scaffolding of Napoleon’s greatness — 
thus faded and melted away from his grasp all 
the objects of his ambition. Did he think of this 
as he gazed on the falling throne on which he 


| had so recently sat? Even the canopy of his 


domestic shrine was not to be more enduring 
than that which had just fluttered over his and 
his young bride’s head. Many have been the 
reproaches cast at Maria Louisa; but the error 
lay in his choice, not in her following the natu- 
ral dictates of her heart. The disparity of his 
years and habits had nothing to captivate a wo- 
man’s fancy —his rough, soldierly manners noth- 
ing to flatter the Princess. How could she be 
justly expected to feel proud of his triumphs ? 
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Whom had he abased ? — her nearest and dear- 
est — her country and her house. She was the 
tribute of the vanquished, chained to the victor’s 
car. Whom was she required thenceforth to 
trust, to cherish, and smile upon ?—the people 
who had shed her aunt’s blood, and who, in her 
secret heart she perhaps suspected, would not, if 
circumstances prompted the deed, scruple to shed 
her own. Whom was she now to love and obey ? 
— him she had from childhood been taught to re- 
gard as the foe and oppressor of her country 
and people. Too sudden and complete a revul- 
sion of feeling and prejudice was demanded of 
her. What wonder if she did not fulfil expecta- 
tions so overwrought. But where would Napo- 
leon have found a Princess in Europe whose 
family and country he had not humiliated, and 
what needed he of Princesses? This was the 
greatest error of judgment he ever was guilty of, 
and Maria Louisa paid part of the penalty. 

This is a digression, but one to which the sub- 
ject naturally leads. ‘This book, whose sole inter- 
est rests on the development of strong and truth- 
ful affection, and the happiness that may spring 
forth from so pure a source, forces back upon 
the mind the many sad sacrifices which Princes 
are daily perpetrating on the shrine of policy, 
and the world in general on that of convenience ; 
the bitter fruits of which we daily contemplate in 
the infringement or neglect of duty. 

One short passage does justice to Josephine’s 
amiability, of which the Princess of Nassau had 
ample opportunities of judging during the Em- 
press’s sojourn of many months at Mayence, 
where her daughter Hortense, and her niece 
Stephanie, afterwards Duchess of Baden, at- 
tended her. Her solicitude for, and her pride 
in the Emperor, are forcibly depicted ; but here 
a similarity of years, of birth, of fate, of coun- 
try, — all conduced to create and enhance these 
feelings, as natural in her circumstances as they 
were little to be looked for in Maria Louisa’s. 

No argument could speak more loudly against 
the unnatural system on which the alliances of 
sovereigns are based, than the result of natural 
impulse as exemplified in these pages, in the 
tranquil happiness the Princess enjoyed. It is 
quite refreshing to turn from the wedded misery 
which often awaits Princesses on their thrones, 
with uncongenial and unsympathizing spirits, to 
the evergreen freshness of this self-elected life. 

The eldest sister of the Princess, Caroline, 
Duchess of Anhalt Koéthen, seems to have been 
less happy in her destiny — choice being out of 
all question in the case of such premature nup- 
tials. The following passage suffices to give an 
insight into the attractions of that court, and the 
agrément which a young Princess was likely to 
find there : 
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“The Princess of Anhalt Kéthen, although 
married for more than a year and a half, was not | 
yet seventeen, and the Prince, her husband, only 
three-and-twenty. They were, in all respects, | 
very dissimilar. The Princess was almost child- | 
ishly timid, of a delicate, slender form, with | 
agreeable features, shaded by a profusion of dark | 
hair of extraordinary beauty. The Prince was | 
a handsome man too, but rough in manner, a | 

assionate lover of the chase, and soon neglected | 
fis wife altogether. 

“The court of K6then was at that time 
strangely organized, and must have offered to a 
Princess so young as Augusta of Nassau much 
that was quaint and amusing. At the very 
entrance of the somewhat dark-looking castle, 
one met with an eccentricity. Two live chained 
eagles majestically guarded the entrance. The 
manner of life in the castle was a curious mixture | 
of etiquette and laisser aller. At dinner, for in- 
stance, daily, as anecdotes about the chase formed | 
the favorite topics of the Prince’s conversation, the | 
forest officers were invited, and placed at table | 
without any distinction of rank. To effect this, | 
the court-marshal preceded the guests with a | 
bag in his hand, containing double numbers, | 
gravely stood on the threshold of the dining 
apartment, and here drew the names and num- 
bers, calling them aloud as he did so, and the | 
society paired off to table just as chance direct- | 
ed. In this manner, it often happened that the | 
Prince gave his arm to a lady of the court, 
whilst the Princess fell to a forester’s lot. 

“A ball given in Princess Augusta’s honor 
offered also many singularities ; for instance, the 
presence of the large hunting hounds that ac- | 
companied the Prince everywhere, and were 
never absent from his balls. Very unceremo- 
niously did these animals run into the legs of the | 
dancers, among whom, to the infinite amuse- | 
ment of the Duke, they caused several upsets. | 
Similar originalities were repeated in various 
excursions to the neighbouring Tagdschlosses, 
where the Nassau visiters were entertained. | 
The Kéthen court was, as most were at that | 
time, numerous, and enlivened by having a 
young princely couple at its head. 

“The Prince’s noisy hilarity on these occa- 
sions disturbed the dignity of the court, and | 
diminished the agreeable impression which the 

leasures of this sejour might otherwise have | 


eft.” 


This unhappy marriage was dissolved by mu- 
tual consent, after the struggle of a few wretched 
years, which seem to have crushed the Princess’ 
spirit forever. 

Augusta of Nassau further exemplified what 
a contented heart will do for longevity, by sur- 
viving her four sisters and her whole line extinct 
in the males in the person of her own father. 
She spent the latter years of her life in a pal- 
ace at Carlsruhe, left by the dowager Margra- 
vine of Baden, her sister. This seems from 
description to have been a very sweet retreat, 


left the ball immediately. 


_ about the streets of’ Vienna the trial and execu- 
| tion of Louis Sixteenth. 
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nion of thought, were never wanting. She died 
at the age of sixty-five, in the arms of him who 
was her first and her only love. 

One more little passage, referring to the awful 
catastrophe of Ninety-three, deserves, however, 


to be quoted. 


“ When the Princess fled with her family to 
Vienna, during the French invasion, amongst 
her most lively reminiscences of that period is 
the brilliant ball at Princess Colloredo Mans- 
field’s, at which the Emperor Leopold, and all 
the Princes and Princesses of the Imperial 
family, were present. In a moment of general 
enjoyment when the Emperor and the other 
august personages were figuring in the dance, 


_came the news of the catastrophe of the 21st of 


January, 1793—the execution of Louis the 


| Sixteenth. The Imperial court, deeply moved, 


Sorrow, horror, and 
indignation, were general, and the joyous féte 
closed in deep consternation. 

“A few days later, hawkers were crying 
The voice of these 
people, proclaiming the sad contents of their 
papers, was heard even in the vicinity of the 
palace, which caused an old lady well known in 
the higher circles for her wit, (the Countets of 
Sternberg,) to say — Princes have no relations, 
—an opinion which appears justified, if not in 


regard to sentiment, at least to the policy of 


states.” 


With this extract, we must close this slight 
sketch. Madame de Dualberg’s book evidently 
suffers from that restraint which respect for 
one’s self and others must impose on any writer 
who touches on contemporary events and per- 
sons. But even these imperfect glimpses time 
will invest with historical interest: for time is to 
memoirs what it is to wine — it heightens their 
value. — Tait’s Magazine. 


—_@— 


VALUE OF Nororiery.— After all, a little 
literary reputation is of use here. I suppose Sol- 


_omon, when he compared a good name to a pot 


of ointment, meant that it oiled the hinges of 
the hall doors into which the possessors of that 
inestimable treasure wished to penetrate. What 
a good name was in Jerusalem, a known name 
seems to be in London. If you are celebrated 
for writing verses, or for slicing cucumbers, for 
being two feet taller or two feet less than any 
other biped, for acting plays when you should 
be whipped at school, or for attending schools 
and institutions when you should be preparing 
for your grave — your notoriety becomes a talis- 
man—an “open Sesame,” before which every 
thing gives way —till you are voted a bore, 
and discarded for a new plaything. 
— Letter of Sir Walter Scott from London. 
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THE WANTS OF THE TIMES. 


Six weeks since Europe wascalm. The slight 
agitation for a paltry reform in France hardly 
ruffled the smooth political surface. Cracow was 
forgotten. Portugal wassilenced. The strife in a 
corner of Europe — in Sicily — alone broke the 
public peace. There were movements amongst 
cabinets, and sufferings in the circles of com- 
merce, but treason was scarcely whispered in se- 
cret, and the great monarchies of Europe calcu- 
lated on surviving the century. The change 
from this stillness to the storms and hurricanes 
of March has been tropical. ‘There was scarcely 
a warning visible in the sky, until the tempest 
swept away the throne of the barricades, and 
changed the entire political aspect of Europe. 
Britain has hitherto escaped the course of this 
agitation for change and reform. It has become 
a refuge for Royalty as heretofore it has often 
been a shelter for baffled patriots. It has been 
made the refuge for capital, for there is no doubt 
that very large sums of money have been recent- 
ly invested in this country as in a bank above 
the suspicion of danger. ‘This confidence of for- 
eigners in the stability of our institutions is shared 
by our statesmen. The Whigs will not admit 
the possibility of violence in this country. Some- 
thing may occur in Ireland. ‘The presumed ten- 
dency to skull-breaking was supposed to be exci- 
ted in Ireland by the mad essays and theories of 
a few wild writers and orators. Fears were en- 
tertained that, on St. Patrick’s eve, Dame Street 
might be converted into a Donnybrook, and the 
Earl of Clarendon made suitable preparations 
for a great event. The day passed, and in 
peace, but it was followed by the melancholy 
farce of arresting three parties, who could have 
given heavy bail, but were dismissed on finding 
security for £200 each to meet their trial. Sedi- 
tion, like other commodities, is lowered in value. 
A gentleman may talk or write seditiously now, 
and give bail for two hundred pounds. The 
amount of bail is a guide to the gravity of a 
charge. It is the prices current for crime — the 
security given by the accused that they will meet 
the charges to be brought aguinst them, “ and 
bide the consequences.” The amount of bail is, 
therefore, presumed to be something more im- 
portant than the punishment legally attached to 
the offence. A personal security for £200, and 
the security of two individuals for £100 each, 
cannot imply a serious crime when taken from a 
man in Mr. Smith O’Brien’s position; and we 
do not comprehend the policy of arresting any 
man, of tolerably affluent circumstances, on a 





charge of sedition, from whom the magistrates 
are to take a personal bond for £200, and two 
securities in £100 each, for his future appear- 
ance. Mr. Meagher, the second of the arrested 
parties, is like Mr. O’Brien, rich — or if not rich 
in possessions, he is wealthy in prospect, and 
would find no-difficulty in forfeiting £400. Mr. 
Mitchel, the third, is the proprietor and editor 
of a weekly journal, “ The United Irishman.” 
The charge is worth the bail taken in his case, 
and commercially the speculation may suit his 
purpose. This Mr. Mitchel is not, we presume, 
from the “ Native” Irish stock. His name is 
English or Scotch, and not Irish. He designates 
the Earl of Clarendon, Englishman, and so on; 
but if Ireland had always been preserved for the 
Irish, we do not think that Mr. Mitchel’s father 
would have been ever a quiet citizen and minis- 
ter at Banbridge ; or that he would have been a 
frothy declaimer and turgid writer, dating from 
Trinity Street, Dublin. We can conceive no 
imaginable reason against the Earl of Clar- 
endon’s residing, and, if he pleases, trading, 
preaching, or writing in Ireland, that is not 
equally applicable to Mr. John Mitchel, of “ The 
United Irishman,” and who is merely a disunited 
Englishman of the thickest Saxon blood. An 
offence of this nature cannot be expiated by the 
lapse of one or two generations. An English- 
man’s children are not French in sentiment, feel- 
ing, or fact, although they may be born in Bou- 
logne. The descendants of a clerk in the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company would not be American In- 
dians, in virtue of their birth within the territory 
of the Chippewas, or any other tribe, with a yet 
more unpronounceable title. The only differ- 
ence we can perceive between the Earl of Clar- 
endon’s case and that of Mr. Mitchel, of “ The 
United Irishman,” is in favor of the former. 
If he should settle permanently in Ireland, he 
would bring capital into that country ; and any 
property that he might obtain would be fairly 
and fully paid. We are not quite so certain that 
this was always the case; or that some century 
or two since the proprietors of land were not 
dispossessed because they endeavoured to form 
Young Ireland parties, worshipped the Green, 
and did that wicked thing which Mr. Mitchel 
only proposes. The tawdry affectation for “ na- 
tionality,” “old languages,” “ Celtic customs,” 
and “ Celtic rights,” exhibited by men who have 
“ Saxon” burned into their foreheads, is su- 
premely ridiculous. We find one person — 
another notable Saxon — writing in great enthu- 
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siasm concerning the deeds of “our ancestors, 
the volunteers of 1798,”— although his grand- 
father, in 1798, instead of being a volunteer in 
Ireland, was a very worthy, respectable, and 
to be respected Scotch weaver, in Ayrshire. 
Any man may say “ Requiescat in pace” over 
his tomb — any man who happens to know it; 
but we doubt whether, were it lawful for the 
dead to discipline the living, this prayer would 
be available, for in that case the plain-spoken 
and hard-handed weaver might be suspected of 
an inclination to apply some of the old gearing 
of his looms to his foolish descendant’s shoulders, 
as a return for insinuating that his grandfather, 
an “ equal right” man, had any connexion with 
a body of very resolute men, but who repudi- 
ated, denounced, and resisted the doctrine of 
“ equal rights.” 

The charge of sedition, so far as it is applica- 
ble to Mr. Mitchel, will not involve long plead- 
ings. He prints and signs a full and particular 
confession in his journal, on Saturday the 25th 
ultimo. He calls his journal a nuisance if there 
were law or Government in Ireland. The 
question left for the jury is thus narrowed. It 
becomes altogether a question of fact. Is there, 
or is there not, any lawful Government, or any 
law in Ireland? Our notion, that there is 
rather much Government, and indescribably too 
much law in Ireland, differs from Mr. Mitchel’s ; 
but a jury will decide the question. 

There are a few facts connected with the posi- 
tion of the people in this country to which our 
rulers, taking warning from the fate of other 
Governments, should seriously address their at- 
tention. The Young Ireland party talk of be- 
ing supported, in their soda-water bottle and 
cold vitriol war on the soldiers, by bodies of 
sixty and a hundred thousand peasants, from the 
south and west. The proposal of soda-water 
bottles for hand grenades, and the employment 
of cold vitriol for a missile, is Mr. .litchel’s. 
The proposition is bold, but the practice would 
not be brave. Work of that nature may be 
followed out by cowards, but would be forsworn 
by any set of men driven to fight for freedom 
by oppressors. It suggests a horrible thought to 
a Government in difficulty; and if Louis 
Philippe had employed its ingenious author as 
a master of cruelty in his operations, he might 
have defended the Tuileries with success. The 
state of Dublin alarmed the Government. 
Grave preparations were made. Ten thousand 
men are said to have been stationed in the Irish 
metropolis. There must have been some cause 
for this assemblage more urgent than is apparent 
to the uninitiated ; and we have been informed 
that an idea of overpowering the castle pre- 
vailed amongst a number “ the Dublin mob. 
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We apprehend that the number who proposed 
to embark in this dangerous enterprise must 
have been small; and they would not have re- 
ceived that aid from the country anticipated by 
their leaders. There are two great grievances 
described in Dublin manifestoes, which will not 
raise a civil war in Ireland. The first is the 
prevalence of English manufactures; and the 
second, the export of Irish provisions. ‘They 
may mean a desire to make the agricultu- 
ral population pay a high price for inferior 
articles which they wish to buy, and accept a 
low price for the produce that they have to sell. 
They may have that meaning, and they would 
assuredly have that result. Any monopoly of 
this nature — any barricades erected between 
buyers and sellers, who are mutually willing to 
trade on equal terms, and who offer equal terms 
—must be injurious to business, must reduce 
the quality, increase the price, and limit the 
supply of the necessaries of existence. The 
political economists of Dublin err in supposing 
that they can hot-press manufactures into ex- 
istence, unless at the consumers’ cost; and the 
hundreds of thousands of consumers who are 
represented as full of anxiety for a march on 
Dublin are not likely to be ignorant of that 
fact. 

There are, notwithstanding the reasons that 
exist against disturbances, other reasons for an- 
ticipating them, not duly considered by stock- 
jobbers, and, what we fear is worse, not duly 
weighed by statesmen. Revolutions in one 
kingdom produce their counterpart in other 
lands. There are echoes of all great tumults, 
sometimes surpassing their originals in volume 
and sharpness. The substantial causes of rev- 
olution in Italy, France, and Germany, do not 
exist in Britain, in Ireland, or in their immedi- 
ate colonies. The base of our constitution is 
too narrow to rest upon, and yet too wide to 
justify revolt; for the elective franchise is dis- 
tributed amongst a reat number of persons, and 
might belong to a still greater number, even in 
the present state of the law, if they felt any in- 
terest in its possession. The imperfections of 
our constitution are glaring and irrational ; they 
are too conspicuous ; and yet the means of agi- 
tation against them are open; while it can be 
scarcely doubted that a great combination of the 
people in favor of any particular change will be 
successful. Revolt in favor of speculative and 
political opinions is only justifiable when the 
means of public instruction are proscribed, when 
the expression of public feeling is suppressed, or 
when that expression is utterly and absolutely 
hopeless. A case of that nature cannot be made 
out under British rule; and, therefore, revolt 
would be wickedness, because unnecessary, and 
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madness, because it would be suppressed, if it 
originated in any political cause whatever. 

There are other causes of discontent, and we 
name them, because the people can, of them- 
selves and by themselves, compass their removal, 
even if the Government and the Legislature 
stand by idly, and dream precious time away in 
debates comparatively of little moment. The 
Chartist convention will assemble in a few days. 
Its members will present to Parliament the 
claims of those who sent them. These claims 
will be resisted on the old ground of expediency. 
Their abstract justice will be admitted, but their 
present applicability will be denied. That was 
the case made against them ten years ago, but 
the school-boy then is now aman. Many thou- 
sand persons might have been made intellectual, 
who are cast beyond the line of twenty-one 
since then, without, we confess and we regret it, 
the acquisition of much valuable knowledge. 
What has been done for then ? How many 
of the middle and higher classes of society have 
taken to themselves the task of being a brother's 
keeper, and gone down amongst the uninstructed 
with kindness in’ their manner and in their 
hearts, to help them onwards and upwards ? 
Many — absolutely many, and yet comparative- 
ly few—have in some way, personally or by 
proxy, been striving to make the world better. 
Schemes have been proposed; theories have 
been expounded ; plans have been commenced, 
conducted, and they have promised well, though 
feebly wrought, to accomplish many good and 
great objects; but they are drops only in tke 
ocean of work that we have to do in this coun- 
try. 

The argument that education should precede 
the suffrage is not used wisely by those who are 
doing little or nothing to promote instruction. 
Another argument — that morality should pre- 
cede this franchise — is weak in the hands of 
those who never give to public morality a help- 
ing hand in any shape or form. 
are told, characterizes the age. 
characterized every age. Progress to calamity, 
to suffering, to helplessness, decay and death, is 
going on, step by step, with time. The better 
progress of which the age makes its boast lags lazi- 
ly. There are a few new schools — an atheneum 
here, and an institution there: but now that 
crowns are rocking everywhere and institutions 
tremble, may we not inquire how far they all 
suffice amongst somany. There is a downward 


Progress, we 
Progress has 


' progress that never flags. In the thickest dis- 


tricts of towns, where population is crowded and 
trampled together, until the individuals com- 
posing it can scarcely breathe—and never 
breathe the pure atmosphere — the progress is 
downward. The physical man is weakened, and 
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morality is often lost. A large body of men are 
allowed to grow up without any kindly inter- 
course with those who are placed above them in 
point of wealth, perhaps in intellect, and prob- 
ably in worth. There are few ties binding 
together the various classes of society. The 
circles of this great trunk scarcely touch. A 
hard rind of pride or thoughtlessness divides 
them. All are men with many common sorrows 
and many common objects, but they help not 
each other. The worst informed of the basement 
class amongst operatives and artisans consider 
the middle classes as their enemies, only because 
many of them are neutrals, disposed to be 
friendly, but busied with many things, and re- 
gardless of the great interest that they have in 
surrounding themselves with a contented and 
prosperous people. The division of society 
against itself is a most unfortunate fact, but it 
exists, in the meantime, and its existence should 
be felt and known. 

The cost of rectifying these matters — com- 
pleting sanatory arrangements — establishing 
schools — forming libraries — planting lecture- 
rooms — opposing coffee-rooms to the worthless 
class of spirit shops — visiting, advising and 
urging the forgotten outcasts to rise in the world 
—convincing them that none are now to be 
forgotten — demonstrating that no human being 
values another merely as a machine for doing so 
much work, and to be cast aside when broken — 
establishing “ ragged churches,” not through and 
with the debris of professional men, but by the 
ablest, where the most persuasive talents really 
are required. The cost of doing this is great ; 
but less by much than the cost of riot, of turbu- 
lence, and disaster. 

“We do not fear in this country the issue of 
any outbreak.” That is the language of five in 
six of all the sensible men of business and prop- 
erty whom one meets in the world; and, if the 
reason be asked, they will at once reply that 
there is a proportion of intelligent, well-informed, 
and comfortable people in the country, so large 
as to render revolutionary changes impossible. 
That admission meets them, however, in the 
argument of the franchise. If there be this 
large mass of intelligent men, this greater array 
of well-informed than of ignorant physieal force 
— if there be existing this | happy preponderance 
of right feeling — why then, of course, it will tell 
better in the polling-booth than in the field, or 
even in a street squabble, and all good things 
are safe under any changes or any extension of 
privileges. 

The sufferings of the operatives in many dis- 
tricts for twelve months past have been cruelly 
severe, and they have been most heroically 
borne. The manufacturing operatives — desti- 
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tute of employment, hopeless almost of bread, | repealed. Privileges that were deeply cherished 
with a dark present, and a gloomier futurity — | have disappeared; and there is no valid reason 


have exhibited a mass of moral courage in patient 
suffering not to be rivalled by those who have 
braved a sudden death before a pike, or behind 
a barricade. Their existence, their wants, and 
their patience, are great testimonials to the 
strength of feeling in favor of peace and order 
prevalent in this country. 
tried in misfortune, has failed to meet the crisis. 
Its duty was, and is, not to find unprofitable 
employment, but to develop employment for the 
idle, wherever that can be done, without perma- 


But our legislation, | 


| 
} 


to suppose that a system which evidently pre- 
vents the employment of laborers and the in- 
crease of produce at home can be supported 
against the remonstrances of any large body of 
the electors. 

Our financial burdens hang unduly on the 
producing classes. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will have a large deficiency on the 
quarter ending on the 5th of next month. He 


_ has had deficiencies on several past quarters ; and 


nent loss. There are many sources of employ- | 
ment open. There are rail-ways unfinished, and — 


yet sufficiently near completion to furnish ample 


security for the capital now requisite for their | 
construction, which would take off for a time a | 


large proportion of the idle population. There 
are lands waste in all the three kingdoms, but 
especially in Ireland and Scotland; and the 
Whig Government have already recognized the 
propriety and justice of demanding back these 
lands from their present proprietary at their 
present value, unless they proceed with their 
improvement. To this course objections have 
been made by those who say that money might 
be lost by the speculation, if the Government 
turned land-reclaimer on the national account. 
To that we answer, that money is lost at present 
in supporting as paupers, men and their families 
who want work rather than charity. The money 
is assuredly lost by one course ; it could only be 
lost by another. That, however, is unnecessary. 
Money, if possible, should not be lost under any 
circumstances; and the Government has only to 
offer these lands for sale, in order to find imme- 
diate purchasers. The entail laws prevent the 
improvement of land, the employment of labor, 
and the increase of produce. 
cate of Scotland is endeavouring to save the 


reform is lost upon a fabric which is entirely 
rotten. The entire abolition of the practice, 
reserving the rights of existing individuals, 
would lead, undoubtedly, to a series of improve- 
ments on half the estates of the country; ab- 
sorbing labor for many years, and increasing 


_duty to real property. 


_if matters run on at their present rate, we shall 


increase the national debt by two and a-half 
millions annually; and yet there is not a new 
and indirect tax suggestable. The middle 
classes have spurned the idea of 5d. more per 
pound on their income, and defeated the Min- 
istry. ‘They might, with equal ease, have asked 
for and obtained an extension of the legacy 
That step would have 
produced the requisite money, without adding 
the last straw to an unequal load. The annual 
‘alue of real property in England is estimated at 
£85,000,000 yearly. <A tax of five or ten per 
cent. on that sum, and the additions from Scot- 
land and Ireland, would produce five or ten 
millions annually. This tax might, if imposed 
along with a legacy duty, seem to press heavily 
on property ; but it is often politic and wise to 
forfeit a part, in order to save the whole. When 
society becomes disorganized by an event, by a 


_large riot or a successful revolution, property 


The Lord Advo- | 


suffers more than the premium that might have 
been requisite to prevent discontent. The own- 
ers of property in France must be acquainted 
with that fact. The French Provisional Gov- 
ernment have not waited the assembling of a 
representative body to add 45 centimés to the 
property-tax. The first financial movement of 


the revolution is an additional impost of eight 
entail laws of that division of the empire by 
changing and improving their character; but | 


largely the resources of the empire. That object | 
can be effected, and these advantages can be | 
gained, whenever the electors, or any large por- | 
tion of that body, instruct their representatives | 


on the subject. Practical reforms of this nature 
are always accomplished when the constituencies 
are seriously desirous of effecting their arrange- 
ment. 


Experience has shown that nothing | 


lature never check this rise. 


| 


millions sterling on property. It would have 
been better for men of property to have antici- 
pated this necessity, and to have taxed them- 
selves when that was within their power. The 
peasants of Germany are waging war against 
castles, because their owners have been too nig- 
gard with their own contributions, and too free 
with the pockets of their serfs. Property in this 
country has acquired an artificial value from our 
commerce, onr manufactures, our peace and 
order. It rises regularly in price at each suc- 
cessive transfer. The movements of the Legis- 
It continues and 
will continue, while confidence endures. Cap- 
italists may construct railways without obtaining 
returns ; but they cannot make and open them 


resists them. The laws which the aristocracy | without adding greatly to the value of land. 
deemed necessary for their existence have been | It is erroneous to say that any railway is a fail- 
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ure. ‘The shareholders may be convinced that 
it has failed ; but there never yet was a railway 
made that did not add its cost to the value of the 
circumjacent land. Speculators may sink mines, 
erect furnaces, establish manufactories, and con- 
struct harbors, without gaining any thing but 
vexation. Their works may not repay them, 
but they increase the value of land. 

These facts have to be considered in appor- 
tioning taxation, and they are forgotten. All 
men receive personal protection from the State, 
and all should contribute to its support. Some 
men enjoy personal and property protection, 
and these men should contribute on both ac- 
counts towards the expenses of the protective, 
and, in our case, the fructifying power. This is 
an arithmetical truth, forgotten always when 
Chancellors of the Exchequer produce their 
budgets —a truth that should be now remem- 
bered and respected, when everywhere the un- 
represented people are constituting themselves a 
direct power in the State. 

We neither deny, conceal, nor palliate, the 
sins of numerous classes of those who have no 
property against their own interests and those of 
the State. They are undeniable. The indus- 
trious classes, as they are termed, are three: 
those who can save money, those who can hardly 
live, and those who only live under the subtrac- 
tion of absolute necessaries. The latter class 
consist chiefly of the peasantry in various dis- 
tricts, and of over-done trades — hand-loom 
weavers are an example. The middle class 
contains a large number of artisans, who can 
live, and do nothing more than live, by any 
exercise of industry and ingenuity. The first 
class use money thoughtlessly. They forget the 
power that rests in money; for, taking one or 
two sets of men in the aggregate, we believe that 
they could have purchased, by the possible sav- 
ings of the last three years, a large interest in 
the works where they were employed. The 
railway laborers, since 1844, might have pur- 
chased the shares that necessity has thrown on 
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the market. The value of shares would have 
been thus sustained —the works would have 
been carried forward — employment would have 
been secured ; and the permanent comfort of the 
laborious investers established. The same result 
could have been obtained in the iron-works. 
The railways made an unusual demand for iron. 
The prices paid for labor were comparatively 
high; and, it may be fairly assumed, that ere 
now a considerable interest in iron-works might 
have been secured for the workman, sufficient to 
have prevented quarrels and strikes regarding 
wages for the time to come. These classes must 
be taught— must be taught ; for here rests the 
blunder-- they have not been kindly taught the 
peaceful way to power and competence. 

There is an interes: attached to political ques- 
tions now more visible than for many past years. 
France gives an exhibition of the effects of a 
political tempest in its mildest form. The revo- 
lution of February was done with less bloodshed 
than any other great national revolution accom- 
plished by force. The people forbore from re- 
venge. They respected life and property. They 
only proscribed the guillotine and ruined the 
bailiffs. And yet credit is destroyed — cash 
payments are stopped —- work is scarce — trades- 
men are distressed --and the operative classes 
suffer severe privations. A revolution attended 
by more exceptionable circumstances would have 
produced still more disastrous results. 

There are in Britain and Ireland many wrong 
things to make right; and a strong desire 
amongst the unrepresented to participate in 
political power. That feeling may become too 
ardent to be repressed. The obviously increas- 
ing multitudes of unemployed, and the half- 
organized societies of dissatisfied men, may 
attempt to do for themselves that which the 
State should accomplish, if the warnings of the 
times be neglected ; and the Legislature squan- 
der in idle discussion the weeks or months given 
for bold and necessary work. 





—Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 





LOUIS BLANC. 


BY GOODWIN BARMBY. 


Biographie de Louis Blanc. 1848. Or- 
ganization du Travail, par Louis Blanc. 
Sth Edition. 1848. Déscours de Louis 
Blanc, au Luxembourg, sur l’ Organiza- 
tion du Travail. 1848. 


My first sight of Louis Blane was at the pal- 


ace of the Luxembourg. “ Voila le petit!” 
said a Frenchman near me, as he entered. He 
is, indeed, a little man, with a great distingue — 
a pigmy of price —a dwarf in body, but a giant 
in mind. He stands hardly four feet in height. 
His air, too, is extremely youthful, with his 





smooth, fair, hairless face, and his neat, slim little 
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figure. Although he approaches the manhood 
of forty, he might easily be mistaken for a boy 
of eighteen. Although he has a stern strength 
about him, it might be supposed from his first 
appearance that he was weak and effeminate. 
He entered, however, as one of the Provisional 
Government of the Republic of France, to 
deliver addresses to assemblies of workingmen 
and masters, collected together by him, in his 
function of President of the Commission for the 
Government of the Workmen, to consult and 
decide on a plan for the organization of indus- 
try. He spoke, and the working-men were 
melted into tears, and even the masters were | 
moved. His tones were soft arid showery, w| 
earnest and energetic. With his little figure 
buttoned up tight in a blue coat with gilt but- 
tons, there he stood, mounted up, evidently 
awakening, convincing, deciding, with modu- 
lated voice and expressive action. There he 
stood, though so small, not the least of the 
great men who now rule over the destinies 
of the France of the Third Revolution. 

Louis Blane was born at Madrid, October 28, 
1813. His father was at that time inspector- 
general of finances in Spain. His mother was 
of Corsican origin, and he himself was brought 
up in Corsica, until he was seven years old. In 
1820, he was sent with his brother to the college 
of Rhodes, where, when he was fifteen, he was 
more learned than his masters. At least, so says 
one of his biographers. In 1830, he left col- 
lege, and rejoined his father in Paris. It was at 
the time of the barricades; and he threw over | 
the barriers the buttons of his coat, because | 
they bore on them the fleur-de-lis. Little did | | 
he think then, however, that, eighteen years | 
afterwards, the Paris which he entered would | 
salute him with acclamatiors in the midst of new | 
barricades which he himself had contributed to 
raise. His father, a pensioner, was ruined by 
the fall of the Bourbons, and was consequently 
unable to further assist his son, whose first en- 
deavour was to seek some situation. If now his 
figure is juvenile, his aspect then was almost in- 
fantine! Although seventeeen, his biographers 
assert that he would have been supposed not | 
more than twelve or thirteen years of age. 
With this childish appearance, his manners were 
also timid. In vain he wandered over Paris | 
seeking for an employment which should afford | 
him but simple subsistence. His appearance 
prejudiced people against him. In the midst of | 
France, in Paris — that monstrous city, which 
some have said should be the capital of the civ- | 
ilized world, he was likely to die of hunger. He 











reasoned upon this, and concluded that his situ- | large letters, the words, “ Le Bon Sens.” 
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now obtains in society. In his sleepless nights 
he meditated on plans of reform, and vowed, 
during the day, to engage in a determined war 
with those inhuman institutions which con- 
demned the most numerous class to misery or to 
death. From his own experience, Louis Blane 
was first struck with the terrible position of 
thousands who, notwithstanding every endeav- 
our, are unable to find spheres in which to labor, 
either in body or mind. 

Assisted by a small pension which had been 
given him by his uncle, he continued to seek 
employment with an indefatigable perseverance. 
He gave lessons in mathematics; and, in 1831, 
he found a situation as an under-clerk. During 
this time, also, he had addressed himself to a 
friend of his family, M. de Flaugergus, an old 
president of the Chamber of Deputies. This 
gentleman had remarked the high intelligence 
of young Blanc, and wished to inspire him with 
a taste for politics as a science. By him he was 
initiated into the first principles of political 
economy. At the house of the Geraldy family, 
likewise, he made the acquaintance of M. Lorne 
de Brillemont, brother of the old deputy of that 
name, who was then seeking a tutor for the sons 
of M. Hallette, of Arras. This gentleman, after 
spending an hour with Louis Blane, judged him 
fully worthy, and proposed him for the situation. 
It was a good chance for the young clerk, and 
he was accepted. He stayed two years at Arras. 
It was there that he burnished his first weapons 
as a publicist and a poet. Besides some re- 

markable articles which he published in the 
“ Propagateur du Pas-de-Calais,” he there com- 
posed three works--a poem entitled “ Mira- 
beau,” a poem on the Hotel des Invalides, and 
an “ Eloge de Manuel,” — which were crowned 
by the Academy of Arras. The activity he 
possessed now longed, however, for a wider field. 
The education of M. Hallette’s children was fin- 
ished, and he desired to enter into the lists of 
the Parisian press. 

He returned to Paris in 1834, with letters of 


| introduction to Conseil, the collaborator of Ar- 


mand Carrel in the “ National.” But Conseil 
was like most Parisian journalists, he was every- 
| where and nowhere. Louis Blane sought him 
for many days without saccess. At that time 
the “ National” was published in the Rue Crois- 
sant. One day, as the young author went for 
the tenth time to the offices of that journal, 
nearly despairing of ever finding the uncomeat- 
able Conseil, he raised his eyes towards heaven, 
as if to call for it to witness the inutility of his 
efforts, and perceived an inscription, bearing, in 
That 


. . | . . 
ation was but the logical consequence of that | journal was as advanced in the advocacy of re- 


vicious system, if system it can be called, which 


form as the “ National,” and Louis Blanc, hav- 
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ing two articles in his pocket, decided on leav- 
ing one for the “ Bons Sens.” It was, however, 
no small matter for one so modest to meet the 
editor in chief. Just as he was about penetrat- 
ing into his sanctuary, a species of involuntary 


‘terror pervaded his limbs. “ What shall I say ?” 


thought he —“ my young look will go against 
me again. They will suppose my articles are 
not my own. The perspiration stood upon his 
forehead. The door was there before him, 
and he had not the strength to open it. He 
stood still in the passage, without advancing or 
receding. At length a door opened, and he 
found himself face to face with a porter. “ Who 
do you want?” said the porter. Louis Blane 
was caught. “ Sir,” he replied, “I seek the of- 
fice of the chief editor of the ‘Bon Sens.” 
“Come with me, and I will lead you to it,” was 
the answer. Thus Providence, in the shape of a 
porter, played a great part in the destiny of 
Louis Blanc. It was in despite of himself that 
he was conducted before MM. Rodde and Cau- 
chois-Lemaire, then principal editors of the 
“Bons Sens.” M. Rodde received the young 
author with great affability, but M. Cauchois- 
Lemaire looked more grave. He has avowed 
since, that he hesitated to take as serious such 
precocious maturity. He could not for the mo- 
ment believe in the young Hercules. A first 
article was, however, accepted, and a second, 
and a third; and, in fine, M. Cauchois-Lemaire 
made a provisional offer of 1,200 francs to his 
young assistant. After fifteen days, however, 
they placed the salary of Louis Blanc at 2,000 
francs, then at 3,000; and lastly, the chief edi- 
torship was confided to him. The sensation 
which his articles produced was immense, and 
they exercised great influence on the democratic 
party, and helped considerably to associate them 
for a common purpose, by the union of the theo- 
ries of the political school and the social school 
— the one as the means, the other as the end. 
In his new position Louis Blane entered into 
relations with the “ National,” for which he 
wrote a number of political articles. “ There,” 
says M. Sarrans, “was Carrel, that man of a 
thousand, that choice spirit, powerful in charac- 
ter and in genius, and who, from the heights of 
his probity, crushed all the intriguants without 
principle, whom the revolutionary whirlwind 
had blown to the top of the ladder.” Carrel 
was a Voltairian. But it happened one day that 
Louis Blanc submitted to his examination an 
article, in which he attacked the insufficiency of 
the political and social reforms preached by the 
patriarch of Ferney. Voltaire, according to 
Louis Blane, had caused the political revolution 
of ’89, Rousseau the social revolution of ’93 ; and 
he preferred Rousseau to Voltaire. This prop- 
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osition was so contrary to the ideas of Carrel, 
that for a moment it perplexed his excellent 
judgment. Struck, however, with the vivid 
reflections and strong thoughts of his opponent, 
the great publicist demanded time to reflect, and 
afterwards did not hesitate to defend the severe 
principles of Louis Blane against the attacks of 
those who had adopted nothing but the vices of 
a revolution. This debate was, moreover, the 
epoch of a considerable change in the political 
and social tendencies of the “ National.” 

In 1834, Louis Blanc published also, in the 
“ Republican Review,” various works of high 
importance ; among others, a magnificent article 
on Virtue considered as the Means of Govern- 
ment, the title of which is sufficient to recom- 
mend it; and a beautiful estimate and apprecia- 
tion of Mirabeau. He contributed also to other 
reviews. In 1838, however, a new proprietary 
wished to change the political tendencies of the 
“Bons Sens,” and Louis Blane, with all the 
other editors, retired. This retirement caused 
the death of the journal. Another tribune was 
wanted for the eloquent defender of the popular 
cause, and Louis Blanc immediately founded the 
“Revue du Progres,” in which he has pro- 
foundly treated almost all the great questions of 
the time, whether political, social, financial, 
commercial, literary, or industrial. During the 
time that he gave his name and talent to this 
publication, he was also occupied with his most 
fumous work on the “ Organization of Industry.” 
Never had a book such a re-echo as this. That 
problem, which had used up generations of 
thinkers, was there popularized. If the prob- 
lem, in many respects, yet remains unsolved by 
Louis Blanc, he has still the credit of having 
rendered its superficies more intelligible to the 
mass, more simple to the student. And now, 
moreover, as member of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, and as president of the commission 
named to regulate and guarantee to each the 
right of living by labor, he has an opportunity, 
better than has been offered since the days of 
Lycurgus, of testing by practice the theory of a 
true societary organism. The suppression of 
non-employment, the misery of which he, like so 
many thousand others, has felt, is the great 
political object of Louis Blane. Others, like him, 
have wrote, and thought, and worked through 
neglect, poverty, and persecution. He has now 
the opportunity to act. The hour is, if he is the 
man. May his action be clear, calm, and deci- 
sive; and may the good God grant it success! 

In his “Organization of Industry,” Louis 
Blanc thus definés his political system: —“ That 
which is wanting,” says he, “ for the enfranchise- 
ment of the working classes is the tools of labor : 
the function of government is to furnish them. 
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If you would have us define the State, accord- 
ing to our conception, we should reply: the 
State is the banker of the poor.” In other 
words, he accepts the idea that the employment 
of all its members is the obligation of a nation, 
or that national employment is the duty and 
function of government. 

The first ten years of the reign of Louis 
Philippe were fruitful with great events. — 
While editing the “Revue du Progrés,” it oc- 
curred to Louis Blane that he would also be the 
historian of these. He paid a visit to each of 
the actors in that eventful drama. He told each 
that he intended to write the history of the last 
ten years, and requested that they would relate 
to him the events in which they had any share, 
direct or indirect ; indicating, at the same time, 
that he should apply his judgment in the use of 
the materials furnished. Thus originated the 
“Histoire de Dix Ans;” a work which, in the 
historical library, is worthy to rank after “ Zen- 
ophon’s Anabasis,” and “ Cxsar’s Commenta- 
ries.” This was followed up by Louis Blane 
with his “ History of the French Revolution,” 
which he develops with all the grandeur of the 
epic spirit which it possessed. It has been well 
said to unite the vigor of Tacitus with the pro- 
fundity of Paseal. In this work, also, he gives 
us the formula of his philosophy: “Three great | 
principles,” says he, “ obtain in the world, and 
in history: authority, individualism, fraternity. | 
* * * The principle of authority is that 
which stupefies the life of nations with worn-out 
creeds, with a superstitious respect for tradition, 
with inequality ; and which employs constraint 
as the means of government. The principle 
of individualism is that which, taking man apart 
from society, renders him the sole judge of that 
which is around and within him — gives him an 
exalted sentiment of his rights, without indicat- 
ing his duties 








abandons him to his own powers, 
and lets all other government go on as it will. 
The principle of fraternity is that which regard- 
ing as solidary, or indissolubly connected to- 
gether, all the members of the great human 
family, tends to organize society, the work of 
man, on the model of the human body, the 
work of God, and founds the power of govern- 
ment on persuasion, on voluntary assent. Au- 
thority has been manifested by Catholicism with 
an eclat which astonishés. It prevailed till Lu- 
ther. Individualism, inaugurated by Luther, is | 
developed with an irresistible power ; and sepa- | 
rated from the religious element, it rules the | 
present —it is the soul of things. Fraternity, | 
announced by the thinkers of “ the Mountain,” | 
disappeared then in a tempest; and at present 
appears to us but in the far-off land of the 
ideal; but all grand hearts call for it, and it 
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already occupies and illumines the highest 
spheres of intelligence. Of these three princi- 
ples, the first engenders oppression, by the sup- 
pression of personality ; the second causes op- 
pression by anarchy; and the third alone by 
harmony gives birth to liberty.” Such is a 
succinct statement of Louis Blanc’s political 
positions. They are more true than they are 
original, and they are all the more to be accepted 
for this. 

Thus was Louis Blane engaged till the Revo- 
lution of February. Previously he took part in 
the patriotic banquets at Paris, and at Dijon. 
The thirty hours of February have elevated him 
to one of the first positions in France. He is 
by no means the least important of the members 
of the Provisional Government. The ascen- 
dency which he exercises over the masses is 
immense, but it is rational. He bas instinctively 
and completely seized the idea of the present 
revolution. He fully comprehends that it is not 
only a political revolt, but also an industrial in- 
surrection, a new general societary movement. 
He well knows that it is more than a question of 
monarchy and republic; that it is the working- 
classes claiming not only universal suffrage, but 
universal employment, and the means of sub- 


_sistence; in fine, that it is the problem of 


industrial organization insisting on solution. 
Aware of this, his action in the Government is 
firm and decisive. He knows that the wants of 
the people are reasonable, and that, unless they 
are granted, there will be anarchy and counter- 
revolution. This he would prevent by employ- 
ing the people; thus giving them at once rights 
and duties, and at the same time raising them 
above the temptation of demagogues. Among 
the founders of the New French Republic, by 
the side of such brilliant names as Lamartine 
and Arago, posterity will worthily place the 
name ef Louis Blanc. 


[ Norm — We very greatly fear that the schemes of 
Louis Blane and his associates may not ultimately be 
so profitable to France as they and their admirers be- 
lieve. The idea of making the Government a uni- 
versai emplover will not, we think, turn out advanta- 
cequsly ; and, in the end, the loss must be borne by 
the producing classes of that country The solution 
of the problem is rapidly advancing, and will leave 
the world more convinced, we suspect, than it found 
it, that, in the division of labor, Government cannot 
etliciently and directly become great trading, manu- 
facturing, and agricultural companies } 


Tait’s Ed. Magazine. 
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ImrortTANT News FRoM HAampvura.— The 


| King of Prussia’s barber has applied for an in- 


crease of salary, owing to augmentation of work, 
caused by the length of his Majesty’s face. 
— Punch. 
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There was never a greater seeming contra- 
diction than the King of Prussia’s behaviour dur- 
ing and after the late Berlin revolution. Kind 
words, but peremptory in action; grieving at 
the bloodshed around him, and yet refusing to 
stop it; guiding the attacks of his guards, and 
saluting with sincere respect the very corpses of 
men whom these guards had killed — these are 
but a few of the striking features of that great 
drama of which the King was one of the principal 
actors. These, too, are things which only a man 
without any character, or a consummate hypo- 
crite cando. Yet the King of Prussia is neither. 
It is true he is not the firmest of mortals, nor is 
he the sincerest. He could not, in his eight 
years’ reign, escape the vices of his station. He 
has in many instances been guilty of duplicity ; 
he was often a waverer. But thus much may 
be said for him: all his former errors were the 
natural consequence of his first false step. It 
was this King’s duty upon his accession to the 
throne to grant his subjects constitutional liberty. 
He had acknowledged their title to it, and he 
was aware that no less was expected of him. 
Liberal in his disposition, generous and confiding 
as he then was, there was nothing in his inclina- 
tion that stood between him and his duty, ex- 
cept the impressibility of his character. He was 
willing to perform the act of justice which was 
claimed at his hands. But he postponed it. He 
granted the friends of his father’s system time to 
collect their forces and form their plans. When 
he would have acted, he found it was too late. 
He met opposition in councils, in his family, and 
abroad. The Ministry of Eichhorn, the Prince 
of Prussia, and the Emperors of Austria and 
Russia stood up against him. He might, indeed, 
have defied them by appealing to the nation, but 
all communication between him and his subjects 
was cut off. Their petitions were intercepted or 
vitiated by running through an impure channel. 
After some struggles the King was obliged to re- 
sign himself to his fate. He shared the common 
lot of despots in becoming the tool of his ser- 
vants. Sensitive, vain, and rash, he was easy to 
handle, and his very virtues served to heighten 
his misery and his disgrace. 

That is the history of Prussia during the last 
eight years. It reads easy enough, but it was a 
hard time to live through. The people found it 
so, and so did the King, for never did mortal 
man lose sovereign power with such good grace 
as this King of Prussia has done. 

The Prussian ministers committed Guizot’s 


THE REVOLUTION AT BERLIN. 








fault. They blinded themselves against the pos- 
sibility of a revolution. They had so much 
money, so many bayonets and guns, and they 
had the heir apparent ready to go any lengths 
they might wish. The King was in their power, 
but they were nevertheless afraid of him. The 
news of the French revolution had spread like 
wildfire over Germany. The Southern Princes 
had been forced to make concessions, and similar 
concessions were eagerly petitioned for by all 
the Prussian provinces. They had not been 
able to’prevent some confidential conversation 
between their prisoner and the liberal members 
of Berlin and Cologne. It was necessary to do 
something. Their former processes had made 
them bold. They resolved upon one of those 
dirty tricks, which are commonly known by the 
name of State tricks. They hit upon a plan of 
fomenting an insurrection to frighten the King, 
to exasperate the people, and to make a recon- 
ciliation impossible. It was an old trick, too, and 
had often been successfully practised on a lesser 
scale. 

A body of peaceful and respectable citizens 
were assembled in front of the Royal Palace, 
where the King had spoken to them. They 
were roughly handled, and even struck by the 
officers of the guards, and a scuffle ensued in 
consequence. At that moment the reports of 
two muskets were heard from the interior of the 
Palace square, and a body of cavalry appeared, 
obedient to the signal, and charged the unarmed 
multitude in front, while a regiment of feot fired 
in their rear. In another hour the people were 
up and in arms, and charged the military in 
their turn. The calculations of the Prussian 
ministry were excellent, as far as they went, 
but they forgot the result. That result is noto- 
rious. 

The Prussian ministers resigned when the 
issue of the conflict seemed to endanger their 
safety. The Prince of Prussia fled from Berlin 
to England in a manner which is strikingly sim- 
ilar to Louis Philippe’s flight to this country. 
Frederick William was left aione and exposed 
to the resentment of an armed and exasperated 
population. But, strange to say, he hailed that 
trying moment with unfeigned joy. He restored 
order, granted concessions, honored the combat- 
ants and the victims of the revolution, sheltered 
the wounded in his palace, and termed the con- 
flict which deprived him of despotic power a 
“combat of liberation.” The people thought 
they had liberated themselves; few of them 
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were aware that they had also conquered the 
freedom of their king. The night of the 18th 
of March will form an instructive chapter in the 
history of despotic power. 

Prussia is free, but her freedom is beset with 
dangers. She is now fast approaching a great 
crisis in the results of which not her own for- 
tunes only but those of all Germany are bound 
up. The greatest danger lies in the lengths to 
which some Prussian Liberals seem resolved to | 
go. It was the King’s intention that a constitu- 
tional law should be framed by the Diet which 
is at this moment assembling at Berlin. A par- 
ty of former Conservatives, who have turned | 
their coats and become radicals, oppose this | 
measure and clamor for a constitution framed 
by the hands of the people. They appear to | 
advocate a meeting of the millions of Prussians. 
Universal suffrage is also loudly demanded, and 
not universal suffrage only, but universal illim- 
ited eligibility. If these opinions should gain 
ground, Prussia would be exposed to frightful 
convulsions, and her civilization would fall a prey | 

| 








to Russian rapacity. Though universal suffrage | 
be desirable in England, it might act as a poison | 
on Prussia. Starving nations are likely to be | 
overgorged with too great and too sudden an al- | 
lowance of liberty. The transition from unlimit- | 
ed despotism to a plenitude of popular power | 
may be borne by a nation, but it is not likely | 
that it will be. But this is the usual result of | 
revolutions, and this is it which makes those who | 
provoke them by an abuse of power more odious | 
still. Organic changes and perfections, the re- 
sults of a careful and practical apprenticeship 
to freedom, are anticipated in a day, and the 
blessing is turned into a curse. 


Let us at | 
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least hope that this will not be the case with 
Prussia. 

It could hardly be expected that the revolu- 
tionary movement should have confined itself to 
Berlin. The revolution in the metropolis has, 
in fact, just been in time to prevent a rising of 
the whole kingdom. Posen, too, has had its in- 
surrection, which, by its results, must lead to the 
secession of that province from Prussia, and the 
regeneration of the kingdom of Poland. We 


congratulate the Prussians upon their generous 


unanimity with regard to the Polish question. 
They are willing to lose a population of two 
millions, and to gain the respect of the universe 
in exchange. They could not do a nobler and a 
wiser thing. They could not inaugurate their 
young liberties in a better way, than by per- 
forming an act of justice against an injured 


nation, to whose misery they have been forced 
‘to contribute. 


Besides, they have hit upon the 
only successful plan to foil the intrigues of the 
Panslavistic Propaganda. 

Russia is meanwhile mustering her forces on 
the Prussian frontier. Cossacks and Circassians, 
those wretched tools of her ambition, are being 
hurled against German liberty and indepen- 
dence. An armed invasion of French and Ger- 
man communists, now preparing in the Alsace, 


| threaten the Rhine, and the King of Denmark 


is preparing to violate the German territory in 
order to reduce the Dutchies of Sleswick and 
Holstein, who have seceded from him. These are 
a few of the impending dangers, but the chief 
stumbling-block is Russia, that common enemy of 
Europe. Let us hope that England too will un- 


_ derstand, and assist in frustrating her scheme of 


destruction.— Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine. 


For the Daguerreotype. 


SKETCHES OF LIVING AUTHORS. 


STEPHAN CABET. 


Among the writers who are but seldom men- 
tioned, and perhaps little known in wealthy and 
literary society, is one who has, nevertheless, 
played a not unimportant part in the history of 
France, and whose writings, widely disseminated 
and eagerly read by the laboring classes of his 
countrymen, have probably had a very great 
and direct influence in preparing them for that 
revolution which has just swept away the last 
weak remnants of monarchy, and the very rever- 
beration of which has shaken the foundations of 
every throne in Europe — the revolution of labor 
against capital. 








Stephan Cabet, the son of a cooper at Dijon, 
was born in the year 1788. He studied first 
medicine, and then law; and as advocate suc- 
cessfully defended several individuals who were 
destined to be victims of the Restoration. He 
was subsequently a member of the Committee. of 
the Carbonari with Lafayette, Manual, Dupont 
de l’Eure, and eight others. 

But his true career commenced in 1830. On 
the third of August he wrote a letter, addressed 
to the Duke of Orleans, in which he protests 
against the “charte,” and demands that a con- 
stitution shall be prepared by a National Assem- 
bly. He was then — probably to get rid of him 
—sent to Corsica as “ Procurator-general ;” he 
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introduced trial by jury, and several other re- 
forms into that neglected country, but was soon 
dismissed on account of his political writings. 
Elected Deputy for his district, (Céte d’Or,) he 
took his place, in July, 1831, on the extreme left, 
by the side of Mauguin and Lamarque. In an 
address to his constituents he now first called at- 
tention to “the dangerous position of affairs.” 
Lamarque’s funeral, at which he was present, 
drew upon him suspicion and persecution. The 
government, which feared him, brought him to 
trial on account of his “ History of the Revolu- 
tion of 1830,” but the cause was decided in his 
favor. In the following year, 1833, the third 
edition of this work was issued, and 20,000 copies 
sold. In the month of September of the same 
year appeared the first number of the “ Popu- 
laire,” a weekly journal, which in a few weeks 
obtained 27,000 subscribers. It was deemed 
necessary to get rid of such a man, and after he 
had in the chamber accused a minister of trea- 
son, and in his journal exposed the treacherous 
conduct pursued towards the Poles, he was con- 
demned to two years’ imprisonment, and the loss 
of his political rights. He preferred five years 
of exile, and went first to Belgium, and then to 
London. Thence he continued to edit the 
“ Populaire,” and published «a pamphlet against 


Thiers, Guizot, Barthe, and Bugeaud, and a | 


“Letter to Louis Philippe,” against the policy 
of his government. He also employed himself 
upon the following works : “ Universal History,” 
‘¢ History of the French People,” “ History of the 
French Revolution,” and “ History of England.” 
It was during this period that he became con- 
vinced of the untenableness, as he terms it, of 
the whole basis of modern society, and especial- 
ly of the present system of rewarding labor. In 
order to master the subject he studied more than 
a thousand works in the British Museum, and at 
last gained the conviction that “* Communism is 
one of the inalienable rights of mankind.” 

Upon his return to France in 1839, he became 
one of the founders of a society for promoting 
a reform of the electoral system, which, however, 
produced but little effect. He then published 
his “ Popular History of the French Revolution,” 
of which a second edition appeared in 1845. In 
1840 he was one of the most determined assail- 
ants of the scheme for fortifying Paris, and pub- 
lished * Six Political Letters on the present Cri- 
sis,” and several other pamphlets. Towards the 
close of the same year appeared his “ Journey to 
Tearia,” in which he describes a large common- 
wealth thoroughly organized on communist prin- 
ciples. Further explanations were given in two 
pamphlets called “ Communist Creed,” and “ In 
what sense am I a Communist?” A second 
large edition of the above work was published in 
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1842, and a third in 1845. In 1841 the “ Pop- 
ulaire” was resumed, but henceforth exhibited 
a considerable degree of jealousy towards all 
communists whose views do not coincide with 
his own. Among his later productions have 
been, “ Twelve Letters on Society; from a 
Communist to a Reformer;” “ The Democrat 
become Communist ;” “ Icarian Almanac;” &c. 
One of Cabet’s peculiarities is, that he advocates 
communism not as a theory of political economy, 
but as a necessary deduction from Christianity. 

Cabet has for some years exercised a very 
powerful influence over a large portion of the 
working classes in France; and although he has 
always preached peace and submission to the 
constituted authorities, there can be no doubt, as 
we have already stated, that he has done.much 
towards preparing the minds of the people for 
the conflict in which they are now engaged. It 
would not be a matter of surprise if he should 
yet be called on to play a conspicuous part in 
tle further development of the crisis. 


—e— 


OccuPpATION FOR CHILDREN. — The habits 
of children prove that occupation is of necessity 
with most of them. They love to be busy, even 
about nothing, still more to be usefully employed. 
With some children it is a strongly-developed 
physical necessity, and if not turned to good 
account, will be productive of positive evil, thus 
verifying the old adage, that “ Idleness is the 
mother of mischief.” Children should be en- 
couraged, or if indolently disinclined to it, should 
be disciplined into performing for themselves 
every little office relative to the toilet which 
they are capable of performing. They should 
also keep their own clothes and other posses- 
sions in neat order, and fetch for themselves 
whatever they want; in short, they should learn 
to be as independent of the services of others as 
possible, fitting them alike to make a good use of 
prosperity, and to meet with fortitude any re- 
verse of fortune that may befall them. I know 
of no rank, however exalted, in which such a 
system would not prove beneficial. 

— Hints on the Formation of Character. 


—— 


A Peer put A Port. — We have heard that 
during the insurrection at Paris, when the throne 
was overturned and the monarch driven like a 
criminal from the country he had betrayed, the 
mob espied Victor Hugo overlooking their pro- 
ceeding; in their frenzy some cried out “ Down 
with him, he is a peer of France;” but the ma- 
jority exclaimed, “ No, but he is a poet,” and 
whilst he was endangered by his association with 
the oppressors of the people, he was saved be- 
cause he was a poet ! — Nonconformist. 






























































MANIFESTO OF THE COMMITTEE OF METROPOLITAN TRADES. 


From notices which have appeared in this 
journal, our readers are aware that during the 
last month several meetings have been held of 
‘« Delegates of the Metropolitan Trades,” for the 
purpose of collecting information as to the state 
and prospects of the industrial classes. The 
inquiry was comprehensive in its range, fifty 
trades having sent representatives to this Con- 
gress of Labor, and each deputy furnishing facts 
and statistics collected by the members of his 
own society. The great object in view was to 


prepare an accurate account of the destitution | ranged by the committee. 





Government maintains and affords to all its 
employés in State and Church. 

“6. The cruel and reckless neglect of the 
Legislature in not making the required arrange- 
ments; first, to usefully employ the destitute ; 
and, secondly, to properly educate the ignorant.” 


With the slight exception of some phrases of 
doubtful import, we subscribe cordially and im- 
plicitly to the whole of this manifesto, and shall 


_ state our reasons for doing so in some comments 
_on each section, taking them in the order ar- 


of the operatives, to investigate the causes out | 
of which it has arisen, and to consider what 


remedies were best adapted to the removal of 
the existing distress, and to the prevention of a 
future recurrence of the calamities so frequently 


endured and so bitterly deplored. The Report 


is now printed, and we propose to make it the | 


text of some remarks. 

It appears that the number of mechanics and 
artisans at present in London amounts to at least 
200,000 men; that of these one third are em- 
ployed, but many at such reduced wages as are 
wholly inadequate to provide a sufficient supply 


willing idleness. 


of the necessaries of life for themselves and fam- | 


ilies; that one third are only half-employed, and 
are suffering such cruel privations as to be com- 
pelled to sell their clothes and furniture to escape 
absolute pauperism; that the remaining third 
are entirely out of work, and have been so for 
many weeks past, and thousands of these, who 
have no friends able to assist them, and are 
unable to obtain credit, have been compelled to 
submit to the last degradation of pauperism, and 
enter the union workhouses. The Report then 
proceeds to classify, under the following six 


this wide-spread and deep-seated wretched- 
ness :— 


“1. The usurpation and possession of land, 
which, being the gift of the Almighty, as the 
means from which man was to obtain his subsis- 
tence, should always be held in sacred trust for 
the benefit of the people at large. 

“2. The usurpation of political power to make 
laws that govern the mass, thus unenfranchising 
and politically degrading the productive classes. 

“3. The adoption of gold at a fixed price as 
money and as the medium of exchange. 

“4. Competition with home machinery, and 
the introduction of foreign manufacturers, com- 
bined with felon and workhouse labor supported 
by public and parochial funds. 

“5. The monopolies and protection which 


sterile waste. 


1. The construction we put on the first propo- 
sition is that property has its duties as well as its 
rights. In the sense of a Malthusian, the private 
possession of land is clear usurpation, since it 
denies a seat at Nature’s board to the poor and 
hungry ; it deprives man of his inheritance, and 
aggravates this injustice by adding the penalty 
of starvation. There can be no doubt that man 
was born to live, and therefore he has a right to 
the means of life, but this right involves the duty 
of labor, since none capable of adding to the 
stock of food aresentitled to eat the bread of 
It does not, however, follow 
from this statement that every private possession 
of land is usurpation, or injurious to society ; 
very far irom it, for without the institution of 
property civilization could not have any perma- 
nency, or even existence. The title to reap 
what a man has sown is the very foundation of 
proprietary rights, and, were that title withheld, 
the earth, remaining in common, would be a 
The true question, then, to be 
determined is, upon what principle land ought to 
be appropriated to exclusive ownership? Had 


_ we to establish a tenure for a new country, such 


heads, what they believe to be the causes of | as New Zealand, we should certainly vest the 


fee-simple in the State, granting leases to the 
cultivators, they paying rent to the public treas- 
ury, such rent being devoted to the purposes of 
taxation. This was in fact the feudal principle 
which prevailed in England during six centuries. 
The King was the sole proprietor of all the 
lands; and before feudalism was introduced 
estates were only held during the life of the 
donee, hereditary title not being acknowledged. 
Feudalism, however, sanctioned the hereditary 
title in the transmission of lands, but with many 
stringent restrictions and many clauses of re- 
sumption. In the Crown lands, not yet alienated, 
we have evidence of the old system. It might 
be difficult to revert to the ancient plan, but not 


so to abolish primogeniture and entails; and if 
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eratives to sell their industry cheap; and by fis- 
cality we compel them to buy foreign luxuries at 
the dearest rate. They are smitten on the right 
and the left, both as producers and consumers. 
But the evil does not stop here ; they are subject 
to a grievance for which most of our readers may 
be unprepared, and that is the competition with 
felon labor. Government having determined to 
make the prisons self-sustaining if possible, the 
convicts are employed at the trades to which 
they have been habituated, and they are thus 
made to compete against those whose good con- 
duct keeps them without the walls of the gaols, 
As a specimen of the system we are assured that 
at Pentonville prison three pairs of boots can be 
bought for less than the leather can be purchased 
in the ordinary retail way, and any person can 
go to the establishment and supply himself with 
boots and shoes. From the information we have 
received it appears to be the intention of Govern- 
ment in all the model prisons to classify the con- 
victs according to their trades, so as to form shops 
or rather bazaars in which all sorts of goods can 
be purchased at the lowest possible price ; the di- 
etary of the prison, which will measure the cost 
of production, will become the standard of the 
dietary of all our operatives, with this further 
disadvantage to them, that Government, purchas- 
ing the raw materials in large quantities, will be 
able to buy those materials on cheaper terms than 
private tradesmen. The underselling process will 
become maximized by the double competition of 
the foreigner and the convict, and this extension 
of the principle of free trade can have no other 
result than to make a prison a desirable retreat 
for native industry. There ought to be a new 
inscription on the walls of the gaols, to this ef- 
fect: Taxed Labor undersold by Felon Labor. 

We pass over the fifth proposition, as it is fully 
supported by the extract quoted from the Report, 
which refers to the monetary system, and pro- 
ceed to the sixth proposition, which complains 
that Government does not usefully employ the 
destitute, or properly educate the ignorant. Here 
again we recognize the doctrines constantly enun- 
ciated in this journal. Over and over again have 
we endeavoured to enforce the principle of a 
minimum of wages in lieu of the Poor Law sys- 
tem, by which Government should be compelled 
to employ on national works that labor which 
private enterprise cannot absorb. As to public 
education, we have contended that this is a fam- 
ily obligation, not a duty of the State, and that 
it ultimately resolves itself into a question of 
wages ; for all men should be paid sufficient to 
enable them to educate their children, instead of 
sending them to labor at an age when they ought 
to be receiving instruction. 

We now come to the most important demand 
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contained in the document under review, and 
shall quote the words of the Report : — 


“ That for the just protection of the — of 
labor, a‘ Labor Protecting Board’ be established, 
the members of which shall be elected by the 
working classes, and in virtue of their ap int- 
ment be entitled each to a sitting in the House 
of Commons, the president being a member of 
the Cabinet, as the representatives of labor and 
the guardians of its rights.” 


To the principle of this measure we see no 
objection. We have already a Board of Trade, 
which professes to regulate commerce and record 
its statistics; but as all commerce is the result 
of labor, why should zt also not have its special 
superintendent ? It is demanded, however, that 
the “ Lator Board” should be elected by the 
working classes, and that its president should have 
a seat in the Cabinet. Here very grave difficul- 
ties arise ; how is this election to be determined ? 
—is it by universal suffrage, or by delegates 
selected by the trades ?— is the appointment to 
be for life, or for a term of years ? —is the office 
to be salaried ? —would it confer any patronage ? 
On these points the Report is wholly silent: so 
that while we accede to the principle, we must 
suspend our judgment till we are furnished with 
further details. At any rate, the appointment 
would involve an interference with the prerog- 
ative, nor does it appear that the Crown could 
put even a veto on the selection. On the whole 
we consider that this proposition requires more 
mature consideration than it has yet received 
from the committee, to win the favor of public 
opinion. 

The Report concludes with assuring the Gov- 
ernment that “the Trades of London are formed 
of men of peace, who wish to maintain order.” 
Of the truth of this statement we have the most 
profound conviction. It has been proved by a 
fortitude under suffering which has on several 
occasions elicited the commendation of parlia- 
ment. The working classes are not to be con- 
founded with the rogues and vagabonds who 
smash windows for the love of mischief or plun- 
der. Let it not be forgotten that last month the 
coal-whippers, 2,000 strong, offered to be sworn 
in as special constables to preserve the peace of 
the metropolis. They spoke the sentiments of 
all the respectable operatives in England, who 
are interested in the maintenance of order, 
without which industry cannot flourish. Is it 
not the Legislature which introduces the prin- 
ciple of disorder, when it exposes taxed industry 
to competition with felon labor, and drives the 
mechanic and artisan out of his native market, 
by permitting the comparatively untaxed for- 
eigner to undersell him on his own soil? Are 
we astonished at murmurs and remonstrances 
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it were found impracticable to make the culti- 
vators of the soil pay rent to the national treas- 
ury instead of to individuals, there ought to be 
no difficulty in compelling the landed proprietors 
to contribute a large tax in compersation for 
their territorial privileges. 

2. We need not repeat here what we wrote 
last week on the extension of the suffrage. As 
a general rule, it accords with justice that all 
who are taxed ought to have a voice in the elec- 
tion of representatives. An educational test, if 
insisted on, should apply as well to the candi- 
dates as to the electors, for surely a lack of brains 
or knowledge ought to disqualify a member, as 
well as a lack of property. Were this test en- 
forced, we believe that hundreds who have given 
silent votes during the last quarter of a century 
would be cashiered, and doubtless no small 
number of the loquacious who torture the in- 
genuity of the reporters of the press to construct 
sentences which may pass muster before the dis- 
ciples of Lindley Murray. 

3. On this proposition we need not enlarge. 
Our opinions are well known. Against igno- 
rance, scurrility, and fraud, we, as consistent free 
traders, have unswervingly held that a free 
trade in the commodity of gold is as necessary 
for commercial prosperity as free trade in all 
other commodities; and it is, therefore, most 
gratifying to us to read in the manifesto of the 
Trades, “that they have also to suffer the con- 
sequences of a mischievous gold currency, totally 
inadequate to serve as the basis of the circulat- 
ing medium for carrying on the commercial 
transactions of this country.” Here is encourag- 
ing proof that the schoolmaster is abroad. 
Light has penetrated the darkness, and truth 
will soon disperse the mists of error, in spite of 
the resistance of those journalists who know, and 
knowing fear, that their vocation of appealing 
to the passions will be gone, whenever the great 
body of the operatives exercise their reason and 
investigate causes, as the committee has done in 
the Report now under our consideration. Let 
the usurers and their venal scribes ponder over 
the following paragraph, and prepare to become 
honest men. 

“Tf laws,” says the Report, “ are made to re- 
gulate the money wages of one class, in justice 
laws should be made to regulate the money 
wages of all classes; for the principle which 
goes to employ and protect some at the expense 
of the remainder is as grossly unjust as it is 
certain not to stand. Yet this principle of pro- 
tection to the few, and denial to the many, is in 
full force at the present time, as is evident from 
the following facts; and they are deduced from 
the crowned head to the pettiest officer in the 
country’s pay. The wages and pensions of her 





Majesty, her consort, and her ministers; all the 
subordinate officers of State and their assistants ; 
the judges of the civil and criminal courts and 
their assistants; all the generals, officers, and 
soldiers in the unproductive army ; all the ad- 
mirals, officers, sailors, and marines in the navy ; 
all the officers of customs and excise, the coast 
guard, the police, and, last but not least, all the 
archbishops and bishops, and other State Church 
clergy ; all these have their wages and pensions 
regulated by law, never being subject to com- 
petition, never undergoing depreciation, by the 
risé and fall of commercial pursuits. Yet what 
a contrast does this partial protection exhibit, 
when it is considered that it is the government 
that are the employers, fixing the wages of 
hundreds of thousands of all classes, protecting 
its employés from the enormous evils of com- 
petition ; the same government that day after 
day continues to neglect, degrade, and despise 
the industrious operatives of every business, 
whose ill-requited labor alone maintains the 
classes protected, affording to others that which 
is denied to themselves, food, clothing, comforts, 
and every convenience of life which the unpro- 
ductive thousands consume and enjoy.” 

To this statement we would add, that where 
money is made out of gold, and the price of 
gold in coinage is fixed, it is certain to be ex- 
ported as a commodity of merchandise whenever 
its market price exceeds its mint price. To 
prevent this export as much as possible, gold is 
made the cheapest of all commodities in this 
country, and as it measures labor, labor must be 
permanently as cheap as gold, though labor is 
taxed and gold is untaxed. Hence arises that 
cheapness which increases the purchasing power 
of the incomes and pensions of all government 
annuitants; and whenever gold is exported, this 
class reap a further advantage, for all prices 
then fall, to tempt the foreigner to restore the 
gold ; and when prices fall, wages are lowered 
and operatives are dismissed. In such cireum- 
stances property gains what industry loses. 
That this occurs in regular cycles, is notorious. 

4. This proposition complains of the “introduc- 
tion of foreign manufactures combined with felon 
and workhouse labor.” To import from foreign 
countries such produce as native industry can 
create, and to put heavy and almost prohibitory 
duties on that foreign produce which is denied 
to our soil and climate, are among the curiosities 
of modern legislation. We allow silks, hats, 
shoes, gloves, jewellery, to displace the labor of 
those of our operatives whose subsistence de- 
pends on their manufacture; but tea, coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, wines, which cannot be cultivated 
on our own lands, are loaded with the heaviest 
duties. Through competition we compel our op- 


















































THE FRENCIL REVOLUTION 


Revolution in France! 
ble to her centre at the sound. Let monarchs 
and subjects alike stand aghast. The hideous 
spirit is once more evoked, which, but half a cen- 
tury ago, devastated mankind — which crushed 


and overturned empires, and made the fair — 
plains of Europe a desert —which added to_ 


ruthless violence the subtle poison of its princi- 


ples, that both body and mind might sink at its | 


approach, that it might be, in every sense, the 
destroyer — which scattered anarchy, rapine, 
and infidelity far and wide — and in the scenes 
of riot, terror, and perplexity in which it rev- 
elled, disclosed to the astounded beholders an 
amount of deformity in human nature, when 
naked and uncontrolled, far exceeding what it 
had ever entered into the mind of man to con- 
ceive before — and such as we most fervently 
trust, it never will be our fate to witness again. 
Once more is this dreadful power free. Democ- 
racy in France has burst the chains to which 
a mighty conqueror and its own excesses had 
consigned it, and stands forth once more, at 
large —and princes and potentates and great 
nations rush forward now with anxious haste, 
and eager rivalry, to offer homage and congrat- 
ulation to this newly-risen power, and England, 
whose pride and glory it was to have riveted its 
chains, is foremost in her acknowledgments ; 
all, all are eager to propitiate the divinity ; they 
crowd onward with the indecent haste of cring- 
ing courtiers to a newly-proclaimed sovereign, 
emulous in their strife to secure the youthful 
monarch’s smile, or avert his frowns — 


“Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder.” 


Doubtless it may be, that, schooled by the 
past, this mighty power may shun the enormities 
by which it formerly was made infamous. It 
may be, unquestionably, that the over-ruling 
Providence, who can adopt what instruments he 
pleaseth, may direct the might of this newly-re- 
freshed giant to the most beneficent purposes, 
and that under such guidance it may prove a 
blessing, instead of a terror and a scourge. This 
alone tixae will reveal — we know not, we write 
while the tidings are still ringing fresh in our ears, 
and before we have had leisure to examine, or it 
has had opportunity to display, its character and 
features— we have barely caught a glimpse of 
the banner which it has unfurled, and as we 
read the motto there inscribed, we pronounce 
the self-same words which were shouted in the 


Let Europe trem- ) 


OF 1848. 


ears of the humiliated Louis and his heroic 
queen, as the ruflian mob of Paris defiled before 
them with fierce derision, through their royal 
_ palace of Versailles — the words which were bel- 
lowed from the throats of the savage rioters, who 
burst into the august presence of the national 
assembly, demanding, with dreadful menace, 
from the cowering deputies, the fulfilment of 
their demands — the words which rang in the 
ears of the five thousand victims of the five days 
_of September, who fell untried, in the prisons 
_ of Paris, by the hands of a hired gang of butch- 
ers—the words which Marat, Danton, Robes- 
pierre, and the kindred fiends with whom they 
were allied, chanted in their career of regicide 
and of blood — the words which thus consecrated, 
embodied and expressed the sole creed of the 
French nation, after they had formally, and with 
solemn rites renounced their allegiance to the 
Supreme Being, and denied his existence — the 
words, Liberty, Fraternity, Equality. 

This principle of democracy is one which is 
altogether new to mankind —it is avowedly a 
claim for the ignorance of the country to control 
its intelligence —it is a formal declaration that 
property shall be stripped of its legitimate influ- 
ence, and shall succumb to blind passion and 
brute force. Such doctrines have been univer- 
sally scouted as monstrous by all the sages of 
antiquity. 

Among the great nations of antiquity democ- 
racy could not have existed, because of the uni- 
versal prevalence of slavery. Let the political 
institutions of the country have been as free 
as they could be made to every citizen of 
the state, still the domestic servants, the laborers, 
the mechanics, the artisans, in short, the physical 
force of the country; the men whose position 
doomed them to labor while it debarred them 
from the acquirement of education or of property 
—the lower classes, those who are now by the 
proclamation of the self-constituted provisional 
government of France, declared politically equal 
to the wisest and most independent in the land ; 
those amongst the ancients were all slaves — a 
class to whom political rights were never ac- 
corded ; democracy, consequently, as it is now 
understood, could not then by possibility have 
existed. In Athens, which is the only state of 
antiquity which is ever brought forward as an 
instance of a democratic constitution, it is caleu- 
lated that to a population of less than 100,000 
free inhabitants, there were 400,000 slaves. But 
for this feature in its constitution, Athens cer- 
| tainly would be an example of an ancient de- 
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when men able and willing to work for their 
daily bread are denied the means of employment 
through measures sanctioned by Parliament ? 
For is it not Parliament that has fixed the price 
of gold in our coinage, though it cannot fix its 
price as a commodity, that encourages the for- 
eigner to supersede native labor, and permits 
the felon to cut down the wages of the honest 
man, untainted with crime? Surely these are 


plaints, and the more so because they are easily 





remediable. These are not times in which in- 
differentism can be tolerated, much less proved 
injustice. The manifesto of the trades should 
elicit the sympathy of the middle classes and 
claim the anxious attention of Government. Let 
them beware lest a refusal to redress wrongs 


should convert “men of peace, who wish to 


maintain order” into open enemies of all the 


| Institutions of the State. 
grievances which give rise to justifiable com-_ 


— Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 





CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


Now comes the question whether the work- 
man can, or ought to be, associated on the foot- 
ing of a partner; he contributing his labor and 
skill, the capitalist his capital. 
is nothing at all alarming in the proposition, 
considered apart from the mischievous doctrine 
of Government interference that has been con- 
nected with it in France; but it is obvious that 
the proposition itself implies a partial attainment 
of the object we have in view, namely, the 
moral and material improvement of the work- 
ing class. The laborer who lives from hand to 
mouth, and has neither capital nor credit, still 
less the one who has not acquired a character 
for regularity or skill, cannot expect to be as- 
sociated with his employers with regard to profits, 
or to be permanently provided for at their ex- 
pense. But, if we are rightly informed, there 
are causes even now in operation in the manu- 
facturing districts, which give reason to hope 
that the consummation, which the Provisional 
Government strains to bring about in France by 
breaking down the masters, will be attained by 
the willing co-operation of these self-same mas- 
ters in this country ; and we make bold to say 
that, if it is not attained by or through them, it 
will never be attained at all. The fact is, ma- 
chinery is becoming so complicated and so val- 
uable in many branches of manufactures, that 
the owners are afraid to trust it to any but the 
best and most careful workmen. They find it 
profitable to give high wages in such cases; and, 
by the same rule, they may soon find it profit- 
able to give the best and most careful workmen 
a direct interest in the concern. At Notting- 
ham a machine for making lace, which cost less 
than £15, has been replaced by one of very 
delicate construction, which costs £1,500. This 
is a fact well worth the attention of political 
thinkers. Again, is there anything extravagant 
in supposing that the great manufacturer, the 
railway companies, and large proprietors may 


| 
However, there 





be induced to do what is done already in’ many 
quiet respectable firms and old families, as well 
as by the State, namely, to provide for all who 
have been disabled or worn out in their service, 
or have served them during a given number of 
years with fidelity. It is surely better to pay 
our contributions towards the relief of poverty 
in a shape which elevates instead of degrading 
—which soothes instead of irritating — the 
poor. — Morning Chronicle. 


—_o— 


Success rv Lire.—In no department of life 
do men rise to eminence who have not under- 
gone a long and diligent preparation ; for what- 
ever be the difference in the mental powers of 
individuals, it is the cultivation of the mind alone 
that leads to distinction. John Hunter was as 
remarkable for his industry as for his talents, of 
which his museum alone forms a most extraordi- 
nary proof. If we look around and contemplate 
the history of those men whose talents and ac- 
quirements we most esteem, we find that their 
superiority of knowledge has been the result of 
great labor and diligence. _It is an ill-founded 
notion to say that merit in the long-run is neg- 
lected. It is sometimes joined to circumstances 
that may have a little influence in counteracting 
it, as an unfortunate manner and temper; but it 
generally meets with its due reward. The world 
are not fools— every person of merit has the best 
chance of success ; and who would be ambitious 
of public approbation, if it had not the power of 
discriminating ?— Physic and Physicians. 

—¢——— 


INDIGNITIES TO “ Puncu.” —- A French offi- 
cial the other day tore the wrapper from a pack- 
et of perfidious English sandwiches, and exhib- 
iting the well-known picture of the long-nosed 
philosopher and his dog, ejaculated, with patri- 
otic firmness, “ Ponche n’entre pas.” 

— Daily News. 
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mocracy ; not, however, the Athens which Solon 
established ; that sagacious lawgiver took effect- 
ual care that property should be efficiently rep- 
resented, but Athens as it was subsequently 
revolutionized. And what an example do we 
there find of the evils of popular control, though 
so much better than what is meant by modern 
democracy. Do the pages of history contain a 
paraliel to the uncertainty and vacillation which 
perplexed the public councils of Athens, to the 
corruption, treachery, and want of all principle, 
which has made their whole administration, for- 
eign and domestic, for ever infamous. 

In America, indeed, we have an example of 
a people becoming a mighty and a prosperous 
nation under a democratic constitution. It would 
lead us much beyond our purpose to examine 
the workings of the democratic principle in the 
American Union —to inquire how far the pros- 
perity of that great nation is owing to the inhe- 
rent energy, industry, and steadfastness of pur- 
pose of the Anglo-Saxon race, and to the un- 
bounded extent of fertile land which is on every 
side open to the enterprise of their people — 
to inquire how far their prosperity has been in 
spite of their institutions, instead of being aided 
by them, and how many and how great are the 
defects both in their public administration and 
social character, which is obviously referrible to 
the form of government under which they live. 
The most favorable and dispassionate authorities 
on the American constitution, M. De ‘Toeque- 
ville, for example, speak universally of the 
“tyrant majority ;” of the overpowering influ- 
ence of this tyranny, not only on political affairs, 
but on the administration of justice, on the con- 
duct of magistrates and jurors, nay, even on 
the very minds of men, so much so, that there 
is no civilized country where the freedom of 
thought, speech, or action, is so little permitted 
or understood, unless it be in the most abject 
submission to the omnipotent will of the “tyrant 
majority.” And in estimating the value of the 
American constitution, we must not lose sight of 
the fact, that it has not yet had to struggle 
against a heavy amount of debt, such as all old 
countries have inherited — and, by the way, the 
conduct of the Pennsylvanian State in repudi- 
ating their obligations, to the shame and reproach 
of every right-minded American, is as forcible 
an example as could be given of the irresistible 
sway of the “tyrant majority.” Neither, above 
all, must we forget, that it has never had to con- 
tend against the great difficulty of all other gov- 
ernments — a large, half-employed pauper pop- 
ulation ; the position of America to which we 
have adverted, enables every man to earn his 
livelihood , the spirit and enterprise of the peo- 
ple impel them to avail themselves of it. The 





sedition, the heart-burnings, the hostility of 
classes, the taxation, the tumults and discontent, 
which take their rise from the poverty of the 
lower classes of the country, are, in America, 
from its territorial position, wholly unknown : 
against this great evil their government has 
never yet had to contend. And long, we most 
fervently trust, may it continue so; and may we 
never forget, that when the famine pressed heav- 
ily on our land, the kindly voice of sympathy 
rose universally from our American brethren, 
throughout the whole extent of their wide do- 
mains, and the full hand of their abundance 
was eagerly and effectively stretched forth to aid 
us in our distress. 

But surely any chance of success in this per- 
ilous enterprise of democratic government — any 
hope of escaping the miseries of anarchy, and 
being driven to tuke refuge under the yoke of 
despotism, is to be derived from the purity of 
principle, from the simpleness of taste, from the 
fixedness of purpose of the people by whom the 
attempt is made. And how is France prepared 
in these particulars? France, a nation to whom, 
with comparatively few exceptions, principle, 
honor, and truth are unknown; France, the 
only nation upon record in whom unquestionable 
gallantry and courage are found to consist with 
a total absence of generous or chivalrous senti- 
ment— a people to whom every incident in life 
to be of interest must be dramatic— who seek 
in the minutest trifles of their existence to pro- 
duce an effect, to create a sensation — with 
whom action and enterprise are valueless if it 
be not beheld and applauded — who know not, 
and are incapable of appreciating or of admiring, 
the self-denying heroism, the power of truth, 
which constrains an upright man to abide with 
desperate fidelity by the cause which he believes 
to be right, and by the faith which he has sol- 
emnly plighted. ‘These are serious accusations 
to make against a whole people; and: grievous 
would be our offence if we were to make them 
falsely or inconsiderately. But we think the 
time has come when these countries should resist 
the French mania with which, for the last twenty 
years, we have been invaded. It is time to put 
a stop to that practical fraternity which the 
French have recently proclaimed, and their 
construction of which they have so characteris- 
tically illustrated by driving our laborers pell- 
mel! out of their country, without money or 
clothing, by threatening to rise en masse against 
the mill-owners of Havre and Boulogne, if an 
English laborer were found within their walls ; 
and this, too, while we hear of no such manifes- 
tation of “ fraternity ” towards any other foreign 
laborers in France. Our government should no 





longer cringe to that of France, and be submis- 
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sively led by her to interfere, to our own great 
discredit, against the rights and interests of the 
other nations of Europe. We did so when we 
cooperated with France in establishing revolu- 
tionary thrones in Portugal and in Spain, in 
both instances in direct violation of the settled 
law of succession in each country. We did so 
yet more flagrantly when, in codperation again 
with France, we dismembered the kingdom of 
Holland, and established the revolutionary throne 
of belgium. If there was one article more dis- 
tinctly guaranteed than another, by the treaty 
of 1815, it was the integrity of the kingdom of 
Holland. Those treaties the present provisonal 
government of France have declared to be a 
nullity, and not binding on their new-fangled 
republic ; but, in truth, no government cf France 
ever practically regarded them when it suited 
their interests to do otherwise. If there be in 
the foreign policy of Europe an admitted and 
unquestionable axiom, it is the vital importance of 
maintaining a powerful and independent king- 
dom at the north of France, between France 
and the ocean; and yet England, forgetful alike 
of policy and treaties, joins her humiliated navy 
(with the glorious recollections of the Nile and 
Trafalgar in its memory) with that of France, 
and the fleets of France and of England united 
blockade the Scheld, to dismember the kingdom 
of our ancient ally. And what has England 
gained by this truckling to France? Hear the 
authority of the illustrious statesman who is now 
taking refuge in our country — he who, perhaps, 
of all living foreigners is best disposed to Eng- 
land, though, of course, giving to his own coun- 
try his first duty. In 1846, M. Thiers took 
occasion to attack the foreign policy of France ; 
and what was M. Guizot’s reply? Why this — 
“On every part of the globe,” he said, “ where 
the policy of France and England had been at 
variance, in Africa, Spain, and Greece, France 
had fully and boldly followed the course pointed 
out by her interests” — and might we not sup- 
pose that it is somewhat in derision that he goes 
on—‘“ without compromising in the least the 
friendly relations between the two governments, 
thanks to their intimacy.” 

Why this submissive spirit on the part of 
England should exist, it would lead us much 
from our present purpose to inquire. We refer 
it to the ascendancy which the monied interest 
has of late years acquired, to the dread of war, 
to the determination to hold by the most power- 
ful, to the poverty of spirit, to the feebleness of 
principle, and to the abject selfishness which 
must ever characterize the councils of a state 
acting under such influence. 
maintain the independent position, and assert 
the right of eclGection that becomes a great 





Let England | 


nation; or if, in the mystery of diplomacy, it 
be necessary that states, like weak-minded men, 
should have their confidants, in the name of 


truth let England seek for such in nations of 


the same character and principles as herself ; 
but not in licentious, anarchical, and infidel 
France. 

France is essentially anarchical. M. Guizot 
knows the people well; his habits of profound 


| study and calm philosophical research well qual- 


ify him to be an authority on this or any subject 
of which he writes; his genius would do credit 
to any people, and his consistency does as much 
as that of any individual man can do, to throw 
a gleam of virtue over the dark mass of corrup- 
tion in which the public men of France, for the 
last fifty years have lived, and moved, and had 
their being. 

M. Guizot thus writes, in 1838, in Le Revue 
Francais : — 


“ As far as the state is concerned, the malady 
that preys on it is the enfeeblement of authority. 
I do not say of force, which makes itself to be 
obeyed ; the depositories of public power never 
had more force, perhaps never had so much : but 
of authority recognized beforehand, as a prin- 
ciple, and felt as a right, which has no need to 
recur to force; of that authority before which 
the mind bends, without the heart being abased, 
and which speaks with command, not as reposing 
on fear, but as based on necessity.” 


This “enfeeblement of authority” naturally 
flowed from the excesses of the first Revolution, 
and the total abolition of every institution to 
which (when not perverted by abuse from its 
legitimate action) the nature of man voluntarily 
yields reverence — the destruction of the nobility, 
the overthrow of the church, the precaution which 
was taken to guard against any legitimate local 
influence, or conservative principle growing up 
in the state by controlling the disposition of 
property, making it compulsory on a father to 
divide his property, both real and personal, 
among all his children, or as the law now is, 
leaving him but one share to dispose of, so that 
if a father has four sons, he has a disposing power 
over but one fifth of his property. The licen- 
tious character of their press, the degraded con- 
dition of their clergy, wretched pensioners of the 
state, and the mad impulse which was given to 
the cravings of plebeian ambition — these things 
have sown and nurtured in France the seed of 
the revolutionary spirit which makes all chance 
of constitutional government, as we understand 
the term, hopeless, and gives the French people 
no refuge from anarchy but under the iron des- 
potism of a Napoleon or a Louis Philippe. Take 
into account, too, their total inexperience of 
any thing like habits of administration of affairs, 
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and the catalogue of their disqualifications for 
popular government is complete ; no municipal- 
ities, no corporations, no associations throughout 
the whole of France ; the entire country, thirty- 
five millions of people, submitting -unresistingly 
to the dominion of a corrupt and luxurious 
capital. 

This subjection of the whole country to the 
capital, which is so extraordinary a feature in 
France, is owing to the unparalleled extent to 
which the system of centralization is carried, to 
the absence of commercial or other profitable 
pursuits, which creates such a craving for gov- 
ernment employments, and to the prodigious 
extent to which the government interferes in 
the general economy of the country. In France, 
the army, the navy, all excise and custom-house 
officers, the police, all the legal functionaries 
throughout the departments, all the magistracy 
of the departments, mayors and their deputies, 
prefects and sub-prefects, all are appointed by 
the government. So is every one in connection 
with the post-office, the masters of all the schools, 
the superintendents of all the roads and bridges, 
every postilion and post-horse that travels on the 
roads, and every laborer who breaks the stones 
with which they are repaired, all are appointed 
by the state. The ministers of religion of every 
Christian persuasion, and, since the Revolution 
of 1830, even of the Jews, are salaried by the 
state; the theatres are supported by the state, 
and houses of infamous resort are licensed by 
the state and under its control. So that for 
every thing the Frenchman is referred directly 
to the government — for protection from abroad, 
for discipline at home, for instruction when 
young, for employment when he grows up, 
for the excitements of dissipation while he is 
living, and for the soothing consolations of reli- 
gion as he dies. ‘The direction of all these vari- 
ous departments of the social economy rests with 
the supreme authority in Paris; and let a Pari- 
sian mob, or a Napoleon, or Louis Philippe, but 
seize the Hotel de Ville, and the telegraph, and 
he has France. All the functionaries and em- 
ployés of the state, all their wide-spread influ- 
ence, which covers France as with a mesh — all 
spring from Paris. 

And if anything were still wanting to account 
for the dominion of the capital over the whole 
empire, it is to be found in the wretched con- 
dition of the rural population of France, oc- 
casioned by the operation of the law as to the 
distribution of property, of which we have 
spoken. In France, by reason of this law of 
infinite subdivision, there are now no less than 
five millions and a half of distinct proprietary 
families ; averaging each fumily at four persons, 
there are, consequently, twenty millions of per- 
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sons, out.of a population of thirty-five millions, 
dependent, to a greater or less degree, upon 
landed property. The whole area of France is 
about one hundred and twenty millions of acres. 
There are few or no manufacturing or commer- 
cial towns to absorb the population — with the 
exception of Lyons, Bourdeaux, and Marseilles, 
none of any account; so that from the combined 
operation of this law against accumulation, and 


the nature of the industrial resources of the 


country, it has come to this, that comparatively 
few of this proprietary enjoy a revenue of more 
than four hundred a-year, while nearly one half 
of them are seized of estates of the annual value 
of two pounds ! 

Doubtless these small rural properties are the 
scene of much industry and frugality. We 
make no doubt, too, that there exists here a con- 
siderable share of devotional feeling. But the 
labor which is forced on the French by the ne- 
cessities of their condition, is no more an evi- 
dence of industrious habits, than the piety which 
is only found when they are out of the way of 
temptation, is an evidence of a pure religion. 
Let the Frenchman acquire but the smallest in- 
dependence — give him what will purchase one 
of the government life annuities, which are so 
common in France, and he is away at once to 
the capital, and there plunges, with the ardour 
of one who has at length found his congenial 
element, into the whirl and excitement of the 
dissipated throng. 

There could not, possibly, be a greater mis- 
take than that of supposing that the recent Revo- 
lution in France was any sudden outburst of 
caprice, or that it sprung from any impulsive as- 
sertion of popular right against an arbitrary act 
of the government. The social condition of 
France has, in fact, left that unhappy people but 
a choice of evils — either the restraint of despot- 
ism, or the anarchy and tyranny of democracy. 
The most cursory review of their history will 
satisfy any one, that from the first revolution to 
the last, the self-same republican spirit has been 
incessantly in action, diverted, indeed, under 
Napoleon, by the excitement, and dazzled by 
the glory of his foreign wars. Exhausted and 
dejected by the dreadful reverses which pre- 
ceded the restoration of the Bourbons, it slum- 
bered fora while ; but gradually gaining strength, 
it could only be curbed in the latter years of the 
reign of Louis, and while his successor continued 
on the throne by the arbitrary assertion of power 
by these monarchs, in open and direct defiance 
of the charter which the first had granted on 
his restoration, and which both had sworn to up- 
hold, breaking out at last at the revolt of the 
barricades, it hurled Charles from the throne; 
and partly by accident, partly by intrigue, its 
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late occupant was seated in his place. But the 
acts of the elder Bourbons were constitutional, 
the yoke of Napoleon was light, as compared 
with that which Louis Philippe was obliged to 
resort to, in order to control this revolutionary 
frenzy. It had now recovered from the reverses 
of 1815, and had gained daring by its triumph 
of 1830. Under the amended charter of 1830, 
to which Louis Philippe swore allegiance, popu- 
lar rights were asserted to an extent which,’ 
although but in conformity with our notions of 
constitutional freedom, and adapted to the habits 
and principles of the people of these countries, 
were yet, with the democratical principles of 
France, altogether inconsistent with the exis- 
tence of the monarchy, or indeed of any con- 
trolling power whatsoever. “The king is to 
reign, but not to govern,” was the avowed and 
proclaimed maxim; and Louis Philippe soon 
found that he had but to choose between throw- 
ing up the reins of power altogether, or strain- 
ing them to the uttermost; he strained them 
until they broke. 

The causes of popular discontent which led 
to the first revolution were as unquestionably 
righteous and just, as the subsequent excesses 
were infamous. The entire exemption of the 
nobles and clergy from all the burdens of the 
state, the exclusive monopoly by these privileged 
orders of all its emoluments, the intolerable 
pressure of an embarrassed government on the 
resources of the third estate, with an unlimited 
power of taxation in the crown, was an amount 
of injustice which could not, nor should not 
have been endured. Had the king or his min- 
isters had but the common sense, or had the 
nobles and clergy had but the common justice to 
reform these crying abuses, the subsequent hor- | 
rors of the revolution would have been averted, 
and the seeds of anarchy never would have 
taken root in the soil of France; but long fa- | 
miliarity, with injustice, as with any other crime, | 
diminishes our perception of its enormity ; and | 
the privileged orders, even if they saw the op- | 
pression which they occasioned, were too much | 

















reduced in circumstances and condition by the 

profligate expenditure of their habits of life, to | 
be able to forego any advantages, or to waive 
any exemptions to which they might be entitled. 
Meantime the third estate was growing powerful 
by commerce; and being oppressed and de- 
serted by those who ought to have been their 
natural director’, they readily gave ear to the 
doctrines of Voltaire, Rousseau, and other 
writers of that revolutionary school. The ex- 
treme financial embarrassments of the state at | 
length compelled the minister to convene the 

states-general — a body to which, for nearly 150 

years, the crown bad never dreamt of appeal- 
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ing. The proceedings of this body, and how 


the national assembly became self-formed from | 


the states-general, is matter of familiar history ; | 


but it is not, perhaps, sufficiently borne in mind 
that the king came down to this national as- 
sembly, and there made offer of a bill of rights, 
which embraced every concession that could 
possibly have been required —every requisite 
for a well-regulated freedom. This was in June, 
1789. Even Mirabeau acknowledged “ that the 
concessions made by the king were sufficient for 
the public good, if,’ he added, however, “the 
presents of despotism were not always danger- 
ous.” 

But the people had now tasted of the cup of 
power, and were resolved to drain it to the 
dregs. Never having enjoyed a rational or reg- 
ulated liberty, they could not moderate nor di- 
rect their newly-acquired license ; they began, 
moreover, to discover that there was no physical 
force by which they could be restrained. This, 
after all, is the great secret of all the French 
revolutions ; on this the mob of Paris and the 
revolutionists of France can at all times safely 
calculate. In the hour of danger, when riot 
and violence are at their height, the French 
soldiery uniformly, and as of course, fling all 
notions of allegiance, discipline, and military 
obligation to the winds, and join with the rioters. 
The 100,000 troops who were in Paris last 
month, but facilitated the objects of the revolu- 
tionists. It is, we presume, for this most laud- 
able and patriotic trait that the French soldiery 
are now rewarded with the elective franchise 
(and surely a more daring experiment than that 
of making the standing army of the country a 
deliberative body—for to that it comes— it 
never before entered into the brain even of M. 
Arago, himseif, renowned as he is for a scientifie 
experimentalist, to attempt). Napoleon alone, 
by the mastery of his military genius, was able 
to subdue the spirit of defection in the troops, 
and to make them efficient against the populace ; 
but this was the exception to the rule. In 1789, 
the monarchy was lost solely by the defection of 
the troops. The king had resolved on vigorous 
measures; and had he but have been able to 
curb the popular tumult, and carried out firmly 
and liberally the measures of salutary reform to 
which he had pledged himself in the assembly, 
the Revolution would have been averted; but 
the household troops revolt — the troops of the 
line to a man refuse to act—the veterans of 
the Hotel des Invalides seize it for the people — 
the army join with the rioters in the storming 
of the Bastile. “ This is revolt,” said the king 
to the gentleman who brought him the intelli- 
gence. “ Sire,” replied the other, “it is a rev- 
olution.” 
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The subsequent history of France, up to the 
Restoration, in 1815, is well known. The riot, 
tumult, and brutal excesses — the reign of terror 
—the inconceivable atrocities of the incarnate 
fiends, into which the spirit of democracy had 
converted the whole French people —the mili- 
tary despotism in which they found repose — the 
brilliancy of their foreign wars, and the humili- 
ation of their subsequent defeats— are matters 
with which we are all acquainted. 

It would be curious, if we had the opportuni- 
ty, to trace the points of resemblance between 
the first Revolution and the one which has now 
occurred, so far as the latter has yet proceeded. 
Does the National Convention, for instance, 
publish a decree, “declaring that it will grant 
_ fraternity and assistance to all people wishing to 
recover their liberty, and charging the executive 
power to send the necessary orders to the gener- 
als to give succours to such people, and to de- 
fend those citizens who have suffered, or may 
suffer in the cause of liberty?” We have the 
_ following counterpart from M. Lamartine, in 
1848: 

“Thus we declare it openly. If the hour of 
the re-construction of some nationalities, op- 
pressed in Europe or elsewhere, should appear 
to us to have sounded in the decrees of Provi- 
dence — it Switzerland, our faithful ally since 
the time of Francis I, were constrained or 
threatened in the advance which she is effecting 
in her government, in order to lend additional 
strength to the fascine of democratic govern- 
ments — if the independent states of Italy were 
invaded —if any limits or obstacles were im- 
posed on their internal transformations — if the 
_ right of alliance among themselves, in order to 
_ consolidate an Italian nation, were contested by 
_ main force — the French Republic would believe 
_ itself entitled to arm itself, in order to protect 

these legitimate movements of the greatness and 
_ the nationality of states.” 

Again; the National Assembly declared that 
France renounced the idea of extending her 
territories. M. Lamartine is, certainly, rather 
more equivocal on this head. The following is 
_ the closest imitation which he can bring himself 
| to adopt :— 


“The French Republic will, then, not make 
war on any one. It has no oceasion to say that, 
if conditions of war are laid down to the French 
people, it will accept them. 

* The treaties of 1815 exist no longer as law 
in the eyes of the French Republic; neverthe- 
less, the territorial circumscriptions of these 
treaties are a fact which it admits as a basis, and 
as a pomt de depart in its relations with other 
nations.” 


We presume it is an elucidation of any thing 
that might be ambiguous in these sentiments, 
, that M. Lamartine’s minister of war, General 
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Lamoriciere, has within the last few days de- 
manded an additional levy of 100,000 troops ; 
and this, in addition to the 24,000 moveable and 
paid national guards, who were levied immedi- 
ately on the establishment of the provisional 
government—a force which can differ in no 
respect from the troops of the line, except, per- 
haps, in the period of their enlistment. 

And not only in the political, but in the eco- 
«nomical events of the two revolutions, would a 
great similarity be found. In both cases, as the 
natural consequence of popular excitement and 
public convulsion, public and private credit, 
more sensitive than the mimosa, is suspended — 
the banks refuse to discount —the manufactu- 
rers cease to work —the populace are thrown 
out of employment — the markets are imperfect- 
ly supplied, and scarcity, with all its horrors, 
begins to present itself. Every public fund that 
can be appropriated and made available, is 
seized upon; public works (almost necessarily 
unprofitable) are unavoidably resorted to, to 
provide employment for the people; taxes are 
anticipated by loans at a high rate of interest — 
they turn out insufficient in their produce for 
the outgoings of the state, and the country is 
reduced to bankruptey —such were the conse- 
quences of the Revolution of 1789— and such, 
with still greater rapidity, seem to be the results 
of that of 1848. Already, as we write, not only 
have the banking houses of Gouin and Co., 
Baudin and Co., and Lafitte and Co., failed — 
(how many more will have stopped before this 
reaches the hands of our readers, it is impossible 
to say)—but the National Bank of France 
itself bas stopped payment— and, like the 
assignats of old which brought thousands to ruin, 
an issue of paper money is decreed by the Pro- 
visional Goverment — paper money, inconver- 
tible, based upon nothing, provided for by noth- 
ing, unless it be by projected confiscations, or 
forced loans, as in 1793, from every man who 
had property to be plundered. To be sure, the 
issue is on no account to exceed fourteen millions 
sterling ; but we would be glad to know on what 
rational principle it is to be expected, that the 
same necessity which occasioned the issue is to 
restrict it— or why these new-fledged statesmen, 
the most incompetent batch (with the exception 
of Dupont de L’Eure, and Arago,) that ever 
chance threw together at one council-table, 
should not again resort to this self-sustaining 
financial system, whereby, as they have discoy- 
ered (and what relief and delight must not the 
notable discovery have afforded them,) the pow- 
er of the state in making money can counterbal- 
ance its necessities for expending it * 


* The governor of the Bank of France, in his letter 





to the Provisional Government, tells them —* From 
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Nor is the necessity for the state to provide 
employment for its population one whit less ur- 
gent now, than it was in 1789—the foreign 
wars, into which the first republic at once 
plunged, in its career of propagandism, provided 
a vent for the ill-humors and idleness of the 
social body, yet, even then, were they obliged to 
resort to public works — and so now, in 1848, do 
we find every resource of the state applied to 
finding employment for the people — 24,000 
paid National Guards, at 1s. 3d. a-day ; 100,000 
additional troops of the line; hundreds of labor- 
ers, engaged in repairing the palais national, 
(no longer palais royal) —in raising the level 
of the Champs de Mars, and in lowering the 
bed of the Seine. But the greatest public work 
is yet to be established, one which, we venture 
to say, will turn out to have been hitherto unri- 
valled in every quality for which public works 
are distinguished, in the amount of wages of the 
laborer, in the inefliciency of the workmen, and 
in the utter worthlessness of the undertaking. 
The National Assembly opens on the 29th of 
April; it is to consist of nine hundred deputies, 
and the laborers of France are offered, nay, are 
solicited to receive twenty-five franes a-day, for 
their work, in this great undertaking. This is 
neither jest nor exaggeration — M. Ledru Rollin 
has addressed a circular, on the subject of the 
elections, to the several commissioners of the 
Provisional Government through the country, in 
which he directs them thus, as to their choice of 
‘randidates: “Let your mot d’ordre be new 
men, and as much as possible from the ranks of 
the people ; the working classes, who form the 
living strength of the nation, should choose, from 
among them, men recommended by their intelli- 
gence, their morality, and their devotedness ” — 
and then follows a parcel of trash about “ think- 
ing men” and “ Utopian ideas,” &c., for these 
fellows spout with the selfsame disgusting cant 
that their predecessors did, in 1789. Sir Walter 
Scott gives us a specimen of Robespierre’s 
rhodomontade, in order, as he says, “to show 
at how little expense of sense, taste, or talent, a 
man may be held an excellent orator, and be- 
come dictator of a great nation;” and he tells 
us, in connexion with it, the very appropriate 
story of the Mahomedan doctor, who assured 
Bruce that the Antichrist was to appear in the 
form of an ass, and that multitudes were to follow 
him to hell, attracted by the music of his braying. 

Nor can we notice, however briefly, the points 
the 22nd February to the 15th March, the bank has 
discounted, in Paris, the sum of one hundred and tea 
millions. Of the one hundred and twenty-five millions 
which it owed to the treasury, it has paid seventy-seven 
millions. We do not include in that sum eleven mil- 
lions placed at the disposal of the treasury in different 


banks, to meet the urgent necessities of the public 
service.” 
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of resemblance in the two Revolutions, without 
marking the striking parallel between the devot- 
ed heroism of Marie Antoinette, and of the 
Duchess of Orleans. Calm, and with dignity, 
this royal lady, upheld by a high sense of mater- 
nal duty, and by unflinching fortitude, braved 
the fury and the menaces of the streets, and the 
ruffianism, and the levelled pikes and muskets 
of the assembly, to assert the rights of the no 
less gallant boy who accompanied her. The 
high bearing of this noble princess, a stranger 
and a Protestant, is the only incident which 
illumines the dull mass of coarseness, treason, 
and vulgarity, which closed over the downfall of 
monarchy in France. 

But our space does not allow us to dwell upon 
this longer ; we are anxious to sketch the strug- 
gles of the democratical spirit from its birth to 
the present time. It has now attained full age 
— it has thrown off control — it has asserted its 
right of being held responsible for its actions, 
and has entered on its inheritance. 

When the Republican spirit began to recover 
after the Restoration, its only organs were the 
Chamber of Deputies and the press — but both 
these were powerful agents. To corrupt the 
one, and control or intimidate the other, were 
the only means by which the monarchy could be 
preserved. A charter had been given to the 
the people by Louis XVIIL, but the succeeding 
monarchs have ever found it impossible to main- 
tain their thrones without constantly violating 
its spirit, and not unfrequently its express pro- 
visions. As the Chamber of Deputies was con- 
stituted shortly after the Restoration, it consisted 
of 258 members; every person being of thirty 
years of age, and paying 200 francs (£12), di- 
rect taxes, being entitled to the elective fran- 
chise ; but in 1820, the ministry, taking advan- 
tage of a temporary manifestation of loyalty on 
the occasion of the murder of the Duke de 
Berri, procured a law to be passed for adding 
172 new deputies, to be chosen by one fourth of 
the electors, that fourth consisting of those who 
paid the largest amount of taxes. ‘This measure 
considerably weakened the democratic influence, 
but still not sufficiently so to hold the revolution- 
ary spirit within due bounds, and kings and 
their ministry have since found it easier to con- 
trol the chamber by solicitations, intrigues, 
bribery, and other indirect means, than by any 
such organic changes in its constitution. It is 
by such practices, aided by the direct action of 
the government on the country, in the elections, 
that the chamber has, up to this day, been in- 
fluenced or controlled. Upon the eve of a gen- 
eral election, the heads of the different state de- 
partments in Paris write to their subordinates in 
the country, admonishing them, that they are 
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pledged, by virtue of their office, to the support 
of the king’s government, and that it is upon 
the efficiency of this support that their own 
prospects depend. When we recollect that there 
are no municipal bodies, no influential proprie- 
tors, no public assemblies throughout France, 
except what are sanctioned by the government, 
it is only wonderful that the crown should have 
ever experienced any opposition whatsoever in 
the chamber, and, more especially, when we re- 
collect how lavishly money was expended in 
corrupting the members, and how unblushingly 
it was received. 

The amount of influence which the govern- 
ment had in the chamber may be inferred from 
the statement made by M. Thiers when propos- 
ing his measure of reform, in 1846, namely, that 
there were then one hundred and eighty-four 
public functionaries having seats in that body ; 
these attempts to control the chamber, when 
made by a legitimate sovereign, were, of course, 
rank despotism in the eyes of the republicans; 
yet hardly are they seated on the rickety stools 
of their provisional government, before a despot- 
ism tenfold more oppressive — a despotism which 
has been acknowledged and dreaded by every 
one from Aristotle to De Tocqueville — the 
despotism of the “tyrant majority,” already 
begins to display itself. In the circular of M. 
Ledru Rollin, to which we have adverted, he 
charges his subordinates thus: —‘“ Cause on all 
points of your department the meeting of elec- 
toral committees ; examine closely the qualifica- 
tion of the candidates, and stop at those only 
who appear to present the strongest guaranties 
of republican opinion, and the’ greatest chance 
of success. Republican sentiments 
ought to be strongly forwarded; and for this 
purpose all political functions must be allotted to 
men sure, and of republican principles.” Not a 
vestige of independent thought or action will 
shortly be found in republican France. 

But it was by the press of France (chiefly, of 
course, of the metropolis) that the revolutionary 
battle was fought ; and it was against this mighty 
engine that the whole hostility of government 
was directed. Licentious, anarchical, and revo- 
lutionary, as it undoubtedly was, we cannot with- 
hold from it the praise which is due to dauntless 
courage and unconquerable determination, aided 
by a very fair share of ability; and this when 
obliged to contend against an amount of oppres- 
sion and persecution which is absolutely without 
a parallel ; nor must we forget if it did too fre- 
quently err on the side of revolution, that it was 
in a struggle against a government which, in the 
effort to maintain its own existence, was invari- 
ably persisting in violating, both in spirit and in 
letter, the constitution of the country. 





The history of this struggle, which resulted in 
the triumph of the press and the overthrow of 
the Bourbons, in 1830, is most extraordinary ; 
and as the press was all through the great engine 
by which the battle of democracy was fought, it 
is immediately connected with our subject. 

Louis XVIII. entered his capital in May, 
1814; and, in the July following, the Abbé 
Montesquiou, by the king’s directions, procured 
a law to be passed enacting that all writings of 
less than twenty sheets should be subject to cen- 
sorship, and that if thought defamatory, seditious, 
or immoral, they might be repressed. This cen- 
sorship was repealed in 1819, but only to be re- 
enacted the succeeding year, in which year also, 
we may observe, that a luw was passed for per- 
mitting the arrest and imprisonment of any per- 
son suspected of plotting against the king or 
state, whereby the liberty of the subject was 
transferred from the ordinary courts and juries 
of the country to the king’s privy council. 
Neither censorship nor incessant prosecutions 
were, however, found sufficient to subdue the 
energies of the press; and, in 1822, it was 
found necessary to go still further, and a law 
was passed that no periodical writing whatsoever 
should be published without the authority of the 
king being first obtained; and that in case its 
tendency (not any particular article, but the 
general tendency of the paper) should appear 
to be injurious to the public peace, to religion, 
to the authority of the king, or the stability of 
the constitutional institutions, the royal courts 
(in which there was no jury, and the judges of 
which were appointed by the crown) should, on 
hearing the parties and the king’s attorney-gen- 
eral, suspend or suppress it. On the accession 
of Charles X., in 1824, he abolished the censor- 
ship, but retained the last-mentioned act, and 
proposed others even still more stringent some 
few years afterwards, continuing all the time an 
unintermitting series of prosecutions, in many 
instances on the most frivolous grounds. 

The public at last began openly to take up 
the cause of the journalists, and cries of “ @ bas 
les ministres” are the startling sounds which 
greet the king when he reviews the National 
Guards of Paris; in vain it is that the National 
Guards are disbanded; it but adds the addi- 
tional discontent of 40,000 men, and supplies 
40,000 stands of arms to ‘the rioters of the bar- 
ricades; in vain it is that the censorship is re- 
imposed, it but exasperates the general indigna- 
tion; in vain it is that all laws against the press 
are abolished in 1829; it but gives voice and 
power to democracy. The journals had already 
begun to hint at a change of dynasty, and the 
year 1830 was ushered in by the prosecution of 
the Globe, to which M. Guizot was a known 










































































contributor, for an article entitled “ France and 
the Bourbons in 1830,” which, as it has all the 
character of that statesman’s writing, and has 
been singularly confirmed by the recent occur- 
rences, we give an extract from:— 


“Of all the crises through which we have 
passed since 1814, the present is, without doubt, 
the most decisive for the House of Bourbon. It 
is, to reckon rightly, the fourth attempt at a 
counter-revolution. It is curious and profitable 
to observe what part the nation has performed in 
all these rash experiments ; how it has been pro- 
gressively instructed and strengthened, while the 
party which is dragging down royalty with it- 
self has been misled and weakened; how, at 
every counter-revolutionary effort, the same 
melancholy and fatal idea of the separation of 
the throne and the country has presented itself, 
but on each occasion getting strength accepted 
by a greater number of minds, at first concealed 
as a secret intrigue or feeling of hostility, after- 
wards disclosed in public as an opinion, and thus 
proceeding until, if heaven avert it not, and if 
the old enemies of liberty still proceed further, 
this opinion will become the resolution of a party 
with popular assent.” 


For this article the editor was fined 2,000 
frances, and imprisoned for four months. In the 
National, to which M. Thiers and M. Lamartine 
were contributors, a similar article appeared, for 
which the editor was also prosecuted and con- 
victed; and several other prosecutions were in- 
stituted. The king opened the Chambers in 
March, and is met by a hostile address, drawn 
up by M. Dupont de L’Eure and others, in 
which it is alleged that “an unjust distrust of 
the sentiments and reason of France is the fun- 
damental idea of the king’s administration.” 
This address was voted by a majority of 221 to 
181. The chamber is again dissolved ; every 
resource of power and corruption is brought to 
bear upon the country; but in vain. The op- 
position press is equally active and equally hos- 
tile; and the result is, a majority of from 60 to 
70 against the ministers. The king now saw 
that the only chance which was left him for 
maintaining his throne was by a determined act 
of arbitrary power, supported, if necessary, by 
military foree. The fourteenth article of the 
Charter ran thus :— “ Le Roi nomme & tous les 
emplois d’administration publique, et fait les 
réglements et ordonnances necessaire pour l’exé- 
cution des lois et la stirete de PEtat.” Under 
this article, which Louis Philippe, in his opening 
speech, denounced as “having been so hate- 
fully interpreted,” the king issued his three 
famous ordinances, the one prohibiting any peri- 
odical to be published without the license of the 
crown, the second dissolving the newly-elected 
chambers, and the third restricting the elective 
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franchise to that class of voters exclusively who 
had acquired the donble vote by the law of 
1820. ‘To these ordinances the editors of twelve 
newspapers, headed by M. Thiers, next day 
publish their defiance. A force is sent to break 
the printing-presses ; the populace of Paris rise 
in tumult in their defence ; Marshal Marmont is 
entrusted with the command of the forces, and 
the Revolution of 1830 breaks forth. 

And here again, as of course, was the treason 
of the French soldiery exhibited. This desertion 
of the soldiery is, as we have already said, the 
true cause of the facility with which the French 
revolutions have been accomplished, and it forci- 
bly illustrates the perfidy of the French race. 
The veteran battalion, a force consisting of 
1,100 men, surrendered at the first summons ; 
the 50th regiment of the line refused to act; the 
5th regiment, posted at the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, withdrew from their position; at length two 
regiments of the line in the Place Vendome join 
the people; the revolt becomes general, and 
further resistance is hopeless. Nay, so entirely 
can these Frenchmen calculate on each other’s 
treason, that the Marquis de Semonville, the 
grand referendary of the Chamber of Peers, de- 
liberately proposed to Marshal: Marmont to stop 
the fighting, “by making prisoners of the king’s 
ministers ;” and he says “ that he saw the mar- 
shal twice, with vehemence, refuse his oflicers 
leave to use cannon,” the only hope plainly that 
remained in the general defection of the troops 
of the line. M. Arago, too, tampers with Mar- 
mont, and says, “ that he found the marshal en- 
tirely concurring with him as to the ordon- 
nances.” Ile scattered his troops so injudi- 
ciously through the streets, that on the first day 
they were wholly inefficient. On the evening 
of that day the king directs him “ to persevere, 
to assemble his forces in the open places, and to 
act with masses.” But why should Marshal 
Marmont expose himself to the reproach of being 
loyal to his king ?— why should he let himself be 
eclipsed by Marshal Ney ? He, too, swore alle- 
giance to his sovereign, the predecessor and 
brother of this same Charles. He vauntingly 
promised him, when entrusted with his army, 
that he would bring back Bonaparte to Paris in 
an iron cage; but scarcely had he gone half 
way, when he published a proclamation, an- 
nouncing that the cause of the Bourbons had 
fallen, and joined with the invader; and yet 
Ney got the death of a soldier, instead of being 
hanged to a lamp-post, as he should have been.* 


* There is a general impression that Ney’s execu- 
tion was in violation of the amnesty which was ac- 
corded by Louis on the surrender of Paris. The 
opinion is, that this amnesty embraced all political of- 
fenders ; whereas it was, that “in general” all per- 
sons guilty of political offences should be pardoned. 
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It was but poor satisfaction to Charles that the 
dauphin took Marmont’s sword from him at St. 
Cloud, and branded him for a foul traitor, as he 
was. 

Once more, then, did ill-fated France experi- 
ence the inevitable consequences of a revolution 
— consequences precisely similar to those from 
which she is now suffering — stoppage of credit, 
factories thrown idle, crowds of unemployed ar- 
tisans, grants for public works, and perpetually- 
recurring riots in her great cities. Then, as 
now, did the popular party insist that France 
should assist the cause of the revolution in all 
countries; then, as now, did they proclaim that 
the treaties of 1815 were nullities. The evils of 
revolution were by no means, however, so great 
as in 1789, and nothing as compared with what 
they promise now to be; for the government 
was at once settled; Louis Philippe, the citizen 
king, was appointed to the throne — that throne 
which he declared, on his accession, should be 
surrounded with republican institutions, and 
which, before many years, he was forced to con- 
vert into a perfect despotism — a despotism more 
stern than that of his predecessors, by reason of 
the increased strength and confidence of the 
democratical spirit with which it had to contend. 
In fact, he was foisted on the throne by the man- 
agement of Lafitte, Lafayette, and a few others 
of the constitution-mongers, and his appointment 
was never acceptable to the great bulk of the 
French people. 

Loud and incessant were the outcries of the 
journals aguinst the king and his rule, and still 
more fiercely and perseveringly was this hostility 
resented. ‘The censorship of the press had been 
abolished in 1830, and an act passed, enacting 
that all offences of the press should be referred 
to the ordinary courts of assize. Here the pros- 
ecutions were incessant. The Tribune alone, 
after fighting the battle for four years, was beat- 
en down on its one hundred and twelfth prose- 
cution. The prisons of France were crowded 
with state prisoners. An idea may be formed 
of the extent and nature of this struggle from 
the following table, which was published by the 
Tribune in 1833, of the number of’ actions and 
condemnations, which had taken place from Au- 
gust, 1830, up to that time. We quote from the 
Annual Register for 1833 : — 


Actions. Condemnations. 


“ Tribune, . . « . 8 ag 17 
Revolution, . . . 32 11 
Quotidienne,. . . 17 ia 12 
Gazette de France, 18 sin 8 
Carwature, . . . 7 4 
Courer Francais,. 1 1 


Thus expressly guarding that perfidy such as Ney’s 
hould not go unpunished. 





Journal du Commerce, 1 is 0 
age, «0 2 & se 0 
i ee | 0 
Petty journals and 
publications, . . 126 oe 43 
Various societies, 
public criers, &e., 65 = 21 
Various authors, . 39 os 17 
Total, . . . 411 vse 143 


Aggregate term of imprisonment, 65 years two 
months; aggregate fines, with costs, 301,555 
francs, 55 cents.” 

This conflict, however, could not long con- 
tinue ; the failure of the government, in nearly 
three fourths of the prosecutions, was but em- 
boldening the democratical spirit. The king 
was determined to crush the evil he could not 
control, and in 1834, having obtained a docile 
chamber, he had a law passed, declaring all po- 
litical offences of the press to be offences against 
the state, the effect of which enactment was to 
transfer such cases from the regular courts and 
juries, to the Chamber of Peers, by whom alone 
offences against the state were cognizable ; and 
this he followed up by other very severe enact- 
ments against any one who should, directly or 
indirectly, express even a wish for a republican 
government, or who should venture to ridicule 
the king, or allude to him at all, in discussing 
the acts of his government. Having thus pro- 
cured a law by which to make the press amena- 
ble, and a tribunal to apply it, that engine of de- 
mocracy was to a great extent controlled. 

But another power was now becoming formi- 
dable — political associations were growing up, 
both in the capital and in the provinces, and to 
suppress this organ of public opinion, was the 
next effort of the “citizen king.” The control 
which Napoleon established over associations, by 
the articles of the penal code, and which articles 
were still in force, was wholly insuflicient for 
Louis Philippe. Napoleon’s law prohibited all 
assoviations, unless they were first authorized by 
government, provided they were associations 
which consisted of more than twenty persons, 
and had stated periods of meeting. This law it 
was now becoming general to evade, by forming 
societies of a less number than twenty persons, 
but affiliated one with another. To guard against 
this evasion, Louis Philippe, in 1834, had a law 
passed, correcting this abuse, but at the same 
time extending the application of the law from 
societies with stated times of meeting, to which 
Napoleon had restricted it, to any single meeting 
whatsoever. As it was under this law that the 
Reform banquet was suppressed, which was the 
immediate cause of the recent revolution, we 
give the enactments as they appear in the stat- 
ute-book : — 
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“CODE PENAL. 


“291. Nulle association de plus de vingt 
personnes, dont le but sera de se réunir tous les 
Jours ou i certains jours marqués pour s’occuper 
dobjets religieux, litteraires, politiques ou autres 
ne pourra se former qu’avec l'agrément du 
gouvernment, et sous les conditions qu'il plaira 
a l’autorité publique d’'imposer & la societé. 

“ 292. Tout association de la nature ci dessus 
exprimée qui sera formeé sans autorization, ou 
qul, apres l’avoir obtenue, aura enfreint les con- 
ditions & elle imposées, sera dissoute.” 


The first article of April, 1834, ran thus : — 


“Les dispositions de l'article 291 du code 
pénal sont applicables aux associations de plus 
de vingt personnes alors méme que ces associa- 
tions seraient partagées en sections d’un nombre 
moindre, et qu’elles ne se reuniraient pas tous 
les jours ou & des jours marqués.” 


Thus fortified in his despotie rule, Louis 
Philippe persevered in his struggle with democ- 
racy, up to the suppression of the Reform 
banquet under the above law, and the Revolu- 
tion which has ensued. 

The Reform which was required, was an 
amendment of the electoral system, and a 
restriction on the number of public functionaries 
having seats in the Chamber of Deputies. By 
the settlement of 1830, the franchise was ex- 
tended to all persons twenty-five years of age, 
and paying direct taxes to the amount of 200f. 

£8). Under this system there was not much 
over 200,000 electors in France; and the num- 
ber was constantly decreasing, by the operation 
of the law of subdivision of property which we 
have noticed. The qualification which would 
exist in the father, would obviously, in many 
cases, be lost, when the property was distributed 








amongst three or four children. But no measure | 


of Reform could be granted by a monarch who 
could only preserve his throne by crushing the 
voice of public opinion in the country; give it 
but utterance, and it would have proclaimed 
republicanism. 

The occurrences of this Revolution are so 
recent and so familiar, that it would be useless 
to present them again to our readers. We have 
already noticed such of them as appeared to us 
to be of chief importance, as illustrative of the 
workings of democracy; besides, the length to 
which this article has run admonishes us that we 
should draw it toa close. To one point, only, 
would we direct attention. 

The king is blamed for not having placed 
himself at the head of his troops, and suppressed 
the outbreak by force. To this there is the best 
answer in the world. The king well knew that 
he had no troops to head; that of his 100,000 
men there was not a regiment that would prove 
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faithful; and the event showed that he was right, 
and that the lessons of two revolutions were not 
lost upon him. “The army,” says M. Ledru 
Rollin, in the address to which we have already 
alluded, “showed a lively sympathy for the 
republican cause, and it must be attached to it 
more and more ;” and well did that army merit 
the commendation. Take the following as a 


specimen : “| 


“At about ten o’clock the troops were all 
under arms, as hitherto, opposite the hotel of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. A large body of 
‘avalry was drawn up in the middle of the 
street, and a dense mass of infantry was drawn 
round the whole of the hotel. Drums were 
heard, and a body of infantry advancing. As 
they approached, it was perceived that they 
were preceded by a body of people, all armed 
in different ways, and bearing the tri-color flag. 
The people and this body of soldiers advanced 
towards the soldiers on guard, and after some 
explanations, accompanied by shakings of hands 
and crossing swords, in the military style of 
salutation, all the scldiers, en masse, sheathed 
their bayonets, the officers sheathed their swords, 
and quitted the hotel, leaving the people to act 
as they pleased. Everywhere the soldiers along 
the Boulevards took off their bayonets from 
their muskets, which they then reversed, ap- 
pearing much to enjoy the scene.” 


This was on Thursday morning, when the 
king was sitting in council with Count Molé and 
Odillon Barrot, after having dismissed the ob- 
noxious ministers, and with Marshal Bugeaud 
in command of his forces. 

The following incident is eminently character- 
istic. A body of the people went, on the day 
following the last-mentioned occurrence, to pos- 
sess themselves of the arms of the 52nd regi- 
ment; the colonel, however, presented himself 
on a balcony, and thus addressed them : 


“ Citizens—You ask for the arms of the 52nd, 
in order that they may be given to patriots. 
The 52nd are patriots toa man. The 52nd was 
among the first of the regiments which, in 1830, 
joined the people. The 52nd was the first, 
which, in 1848, fraternized with the people. 
The 52nd is no more. That which was the 52nd 
of the line is now the first regiment of the Re- 
public.” 

Thus despotism finally sunk, and democracy 
triumphed. Unhappy country, so unfit for 
freedom as to have but a choice of such fearful 
evils—the tyranny of one or the tyranny of 
many! We fear you have fallen upon the 
greater evil. “ Democracy,” we are told by 
Aristotle, “is the greatest of all tyrannies.”’ 
We are sure that it is the most unblushing and 
the most corrupting. 

What the effects of this Revolution may be, 
we have already said that no man could venture 
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to predict. We would confidently hope, that it 
may not be unattended with great advantage to 
this country. The degraded condition to which 
France will shortly be reduced, will forcibly 
impress upon every man the value of our pop- 
ular institutions, which educate our people to 
freedom, and the vital importance of upholding 
the influence of our landed gentry and aristoc- 
racy, which tempers this freedom, and keeps it 





from excess. Our government, no longer “ fra- 
ternizing” with that of France, will maintain 
the interests and dignity of Great Britain, by 
asserting her right of judging and acting for 
herself. And among our people, there will once 
more spring up that good honest English hatred 
of French politics, French morals, and French 
principles. — Dublin University Magazine. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHIC HOAX. 


Literature has her freaks, follies, and imposi- 
tions,— like every other department of human 
action and speculation. Considering, however, 
the peculiar nature of literary pursuits, the 
wonder is that we find so few attempts to delude 
— under any guise or from the impulse of any 
motives. The more or less of immorality involved 
in the literary hoax, as in all others, will of 
course depend on the inducing motive — though 
the morality can in no case be defended. But 
waiving that question for the present —as one 
of the most successful literary hoaxes of very 
recent times is not, we think, well known in 
this country, it will doubtless amuse our readers 
to be made acquainted with the particulars. 
One source of the amusement which these offer 
consists in the fact that they present the conjuror 
in the act of, consciously or unconsciously, dis- 
crediting his proper spells — exhibit a bibliogra- 
pher of distinction and supposed zeal sneering 
at bibliography ! 

One day, some five or six years ago, a certain 
number of the most eminent book collectors 
and lovers of ancient literature in Belgium re- 
ceived a Catalogue, announcing that on the 10th 
of August there would be sold by auction, at 
Binche, near Mons, in Hainault, the very extra- 
ordinary and unique library belonging to the 
old Count de Fortsas. The Catalogue was pre- 
ceded by an Introduction ; in which it was stated 
that the peculiar mania of the deceased count 
was, never to admit a single volume into his 
collection of books which had been mentioned 
by any other bibliographer; and that whenever 
he learned that a work which he possessed had 
been so mentioned, such work was doomed for 
sale at any price. The Introduction proceeded 
to state many details respecting the Count de 
Fortsas; his family connexions, his country 
residence, his last illness, the day of his death, 
&e.,— all put in so plausable a form as to attach 
every apparent authenticity to the Catalogue. 
The books themselves were admirably hit off in 
the way of description : — the several titles be- 





ing skilfully adapted to the individual peculiari- 
ties of eminent collectors, so as to vary the snare. 
Bibliographical notes explained how the various 
works enumerated had escaped the notice of the 
most Jaborious and pains-taking connoisseurs, — 
the circumstances connected with the publication 
of each —the number of copies originally print- 
ed, —and such other facts as were assumed to 
constitute the present elements of the respective 
historical value. All these things were stated 
with an air of verisimilitude that completely 
succeeding in entrapping the mass of bibliogra- 
phers throughout the kingdom. Expectation 
was at a high pitch; and each amateur looked 
forward to this extraordinary sale with an inter- 
est that counted on making the acquisition of 
some rare, and to him especially seductive, pro- 
duction of the press. 

The Librarian of the Royal Library at Brus- 
sels, Baron de Reiffenberg — a book connoisseur 
of the first order — addressed a special request 
to the Minister of the Home Department for an 
allowance of money, to purchase a certain num- 
ber of the works, whose acquisition was, it was 
aflirmed, of great importance to the Royal col- 
lection. The grant was readily made. It hap- 
pened that Castian, a well known bookseller of 
Lille, on his way to the town where the sale was 
to take place, called on the printer Casterman, 
at Tournay, and requested some information re- 
specting a book mentioned in the catalogue — 
and which he wished to purchase. The work 
was one which was said to point indirectly and 
prophetically to the Belgian Revolution of 1830. 
M. Casterman answered that so many years had 
elapsed since the date assigned to the work that 
he could not give any positive information on 
the subject; but he would refer to his foreman. 
The treatise was No. 142 in the catalogue,— and 
the title ran thus: “Causes qui doivent infail- 
liblement amener la Dissolution du Royaume 
des Pays-Bas—tel que l’ont fait le traites de 
1814 et 1815. In 8vo. 89 pages.” Deceived by 
the memory of some similar title, the foreman 
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unhesitatingly replied that he had printed the 
work in 1829 —and knew the author of' it to be 
M. Charles Lecocq. This was, of course, con- 
firmation to M. Castian, had he doubted that all 
was right. — It is amusing that M. de Gerlache, 
President of the Royal Academy eat Brussels, 
was so far taken in, that he actually denied 
some of the works in the catalogue to be unique, 
affirming that he possessed copies in his library. 

The amateurs were now bending their steps 
from various parts of the kingdom towards the 
town where the sale was to take place: — but 
matters were fast coming to an unexpected cri- 
sis. Six or eight of the most zealous of the 
Belgian book-worms met nearly at one time in 
the town of Binche; and, as chance would 
have it, one of the number suggested that they 
should call on the notary to inquire in what way 
the sale would be effected and be satisfied as to 
other little matters of professional detail. Alas! 
the poor notary was perfectly amazed when the 
party communicated the matter to him. He 
knew nothing of any such sale — knew nothing 
of a Count Fortsas—and there never was any 
such castle as that described in the Introduction 
to the catalogue! The trick was blown; and it 


was finally found to have been the invention of 


M. Chalons, President of the Society of Bibliog- 
raphers at Mons. The descriptions of works 
in the Catalogue and bibliographical notes were 
mere fabrications for the purpose of hoaxing the 
collectors of curious books ! 

The mortification of the amateurs was, of 
course, great,— but they wisely resolved that if 
possible the world should not know it; and the 
hoax would in all probability have passed off 
without exciting general attention but for the 
Baron de Reiffenberg’s share in the matter. 
Unfortunately, he had obtained a sum of public 
money for the purchase of rarities, as we have 
said; and he was obliged to go back to the min- 
ister, return the money, and confess that he and 
others had been duped. This raised the laugh 
against the savans throughout the public oflices : 
—and the matter could no longer be kept a 
secret. We may mention that amongst those 
bibliographers who allowed themselves to be im- 
posed on by the catalogue was Charles Nodier : 
— who afterwards declared that he never heard 
of a better-planned hoax, nor one which so 
pointedly exposed the taste and vanity ‘of mere 
book collecting. A copy of this strange Cata- 
logue lies before us ; and. by way of conclusion, 
we will copy from it a title or two, with the notes 
appended : — 


No. 197. Specimens of Early Flemish Songs 
of the fourteenth Century; to which is prefixed 
an Historical Introduction. By George Ellis. 
London, 1809, in 8vo. (wants the title.) 


























The following note is annexed to this ar- 


ticle : — 


“The impression of the volume was not com- 
pleted. The author mentions in his preface 
that, during a tour in Holland, he was intro- 
duced to Van Wyn and De Clignett, who called 
his attention to ancient Flemish literature. Af- 
ter his return to England, he carefully collected 
the Old Flemish Songs, intending to publish 
them in a volume, with the music. But having 
perceived that he did not thoroughly understand 
the Flemish dialect, and that, in consequence 
his text was extremely faulty, he came to the 
resolution of suppressing all the copies. 


No. 140. Mémoire, justificatif des Peres de 
’Oratoire de Jésus, de Mons, indignement 
accusé d’hérésie ; ot Yon démontre la turpitude 
et les intrigues de leurs ennemis. Small 4to. 
Without date or place, and containg 94 pages. 

Note,— Very curious. This volume indulges 
in a great many personalities against the magis- 
trates of the country; and must have been writ- 


| ten about 1690. Bayle, in his Letters, regrets 


not having been able to get a copy of this im- 
portant document. 

No. 222. Traité des monnoyes des Comtes 
de Flandre, ot il est amplement parlé de la 
fubrique de la monnoye et de la valeur d’icelle, 
&. par Olivier Vredius de Bruges. A Bruges, 
chez J. B. Nan den Kerchare, Rue Haute, a la 
Bible, 1540, in 4to. with 12 plates. 

Note. — This work of Vredius is unknown to 
Bibliographers, and contains engravings of 107 
different kinds of money, &c. &e. 


This strange Catalogue of the pretended books 
of Count de Fortsas is now become very rare. 
The Belgian Minister in London hasa copy. It 
is to be remarked, that this well-planned and 
well-executed literary hoax had no sordid motive. 
It was purely a joke. It raised the laugh against 
certain grave and dignified persons,— but no 
serious consequences followed. M. Chalons en- 
joyed the success of his deception; and fre- 
quently exchanged pleasantries afterwards with 
the victims of his humour.— He collected all 
the letters by amateurs giving commissions for 
purchase at the sale; and if ever this collection 
shall be published—as they say it some day 
will be — we may expect curious revelations on 
the taste of bookworms in France and Belgium. 


ae 


IDEAS FoR Future REALIZATION. — There 
is indeed no reason why the earth should not 
supply us with water hot as well as cold, any 
more, perhaps, than why mechanical attrition 
or compressed air should not keep us warm, the 
electric fluid light our streets and houses, convey 
our messages, set our clocks going, and possibly, 
also, perform some of our hard work. — Corre- 
spondent of the Builder. 
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A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


This volume is probably intended to supply 
the want of Mr. Dickens’s annual volume ; and 
it will not succeed, because it is a different kind 
of article altogether. 

The Honey in the Jar is gathered from many 
hives. The broadest Scotch is packed along 
with classic Greek. Allan Ramsay and Virgil 
go together. 

The volume is a collection of odds and ends 
—scraps and fragments. All of them have 
Leigh Hunt's kind warm-heartedness stamped 
on them. They have also many pretty embel- 
lishments and decorations befitting the season. 
But they display rather too much learning for a 
New Year’s book. Nobody can read Greek 
under a misletoe bough. The letters are all too 
crooked and crabbed for this season. Italian 
might do— because, somehow, Italian is alto- 
gether different. It has not the same associa- 
tions of fagging and hard work ; but even Italian 
is pestiferous on these holiday eves. 

Leigh ‘Hunt recommends his own way for 
the following reasons : — 


“ Now, one of the great objects of the present 
writer, for many years past, has been to lure his 
readers into the love of other languages, partic- 
ularly of this most beautiful of them all. It is 
for this reason he has scarcely ever quoted the 
most trivial expression from any one of them 
without giving a version of it; knowing well 
how many intelligent men there are who would 
enjoy the original if they knew it, far better 
than many an accidental scholar, and who are 
willing to have the least glimpse of it afforded 
them. It has been well said that ‘ mankind will 
cease to quarrel with one another when they 
understand one another.’ Mr. Cobden, in his 
entertaining and instructive speech at the Man- 
chester Atheneum, has told us how he was struck 
with this conviction during his tour. But he 
arrived at it before by the intuition of a happy 
nature. Why, for his own delight, does he not 
make himself master of a language he so ad- 
mires? He isa reader by the fire-side; and 
one hour’s reading per diem would render such 
aman more intimate with it in the course of a 
year than nine tenths of its masters in England ; 
but perhaps he is such. At all events he may 
have become acquainted with it sufficiently for 
enjoyment; as much, for instance, as ourselves ; 
more so if he speaks it; for though we read well 
enough most of the languages that we translate, 
we can speak them no better than just to make 
our way through Italy and France. We men- 
tion this partly that we may not seem to know 





more than we do, and partly to encourage 
others to learn. A little hearty love is better in 
this, as in all other cases, than a heap of indiffer- 
ent knowledge. We are ashamed to say, that 
we know less of Greek, in one sense of the word, 
than we did when young, and are obliged to 
look out more words in the dictionary: for to a 
dictionary we are still forced to resort, though 
we love the language next to Italian, and hold it 
in higher admiration. But then we know our 
ignorance better than we did at that time — are 
more aware of beauties to be enjoyed, and nice 
meanings to be discovered—and the conse- 
quence is, that whenever we undertake to trans- 
late a passage from Greek, we take our love on 
one side of us, and our dictionary on the other ; 
and before we set about it, make a point of sift- 
ing every possible meaning, and root of mean- 
ing, not excepting those in words the most 
familiar to us, in order that not an atom of the 
writer’s intention may be missed. We do not 
say, of course, that we always succeed in detect- 
ing it; but it is not for want of painstaking. 


“ The labor we delight in physics pain.” 


“Now, by a like respect for the good old 
maxim, ‘ slow and sure,’ and by dint of doing a 
little, or even a very little every day, there is no 
lover of poetry and beauty who, in the course 
of a few months, might not be as deep as a bee 
in some of the sweetest flowers in other lan- 
guages; and it is for readers of this sort that we 
have not only translated and commented on 
Greek and other passages in the book before us, 
but in some instances given intimations of the 
spirit in which we have studied them ;— being 
anxious to allure to the study such as can find 
time for it, and to give some little taste of their 
exquisiteness to those who cannot. For all sorts 
of benefits lie in a knowledge of languages, both 
to men out of the world and men in it; all ad- 
ditions to the stock of profit and pleasure — to 
the certainty of knowing (as the phrase is) 
‘what to be at,’ on occasions where profitable 
information is required —of not losing any ad- 
vantage, either of relative or positive gain — of 
growing superior to debasing fears, and to igno- 
rant and inhuman assumptions — and, above all, 
of assisting the great cause of the advancement 
and mutual intercourse of all men, which shall 
put an end to narrow-minded ideas of profit and 
loss, and open up that moral, and intellectual, 
and cordial, as well as commercial Free Trade, 
without which we should remain little better for 
ever than a parcel of ill-taught children willing, 
if not able, to cheat one another in corners.” 


Here is a story far more suitable for the time 
than a lecture on languages. 
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“ A certain bishop who lived some hundred | 
years ago, and who was very unlike what is re- 
ported of her Majesty’s new almoner; also, very | 
unlike the Christian bishops of old, before titles 
were invented for them; very unlike Fenelon, 
too, who, nevertheless, had plenty of titles; very 
unlike St. Francis de Sales, who was for talking 
nothing but ‘ roses ;’ very unlike St. Vincent de | 
Paul, who founded the sisterhood of Charity ; | 
very unlike Rundel, who ‘had a heart,’ and 
Berkeley, who had ‘ every virtue under heaven ;’ | 
and that other exquisite bishop (we blush to | 
have forgotten his name) who was grieved to 
find that he had a hundred pounds at his bank- 


er’s, when the season had been so bad for the | sympathy in his very satire! 


poor; this highly unresembling bishop, who, | 
nevertheless, was like too many of his brethren | 
—that is to say, in times past, (for there is 
no bishop now, at least in any quarter of Eng- 
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“Ramsay and he have helped Scotland for 


_ ever to take pride in its heather, and its braes, 


and its bonny rivers, and be ashamed of no 
beauty or honest truth, in high estate or in low — 
an incalculable blessing. Lamsay, to be sure, 
with all his genius, and though he wrote an en- 
tire and excellent dramatic pastoral in five legit- 
imate acts, is but a small part of Burns —is but 
a field in a corner compared with the whole 
Scots pastoral region. He has none of Burns’ 
pathos; none of his grandeur; none of his burn- 
ing energy ; none of his craving after universal 
good. lilow universal is Burns! What mirth 
in his cups! What softness in his tears! What 
What manhood in 
every thing! If ‘Theocritus, the inventor of a 
loving and affecting Polyphemus, could have 
foreseen the verses on the ‘Mouse,’ and the 
‘ Daisy turned up with the Plough,’ the * Tam o’ 


land, who is not remarkable for meekness, and | Shanter” ‘O Willie Brew’d a Peck o’ Maut, 


does not make a point of turning his right cheek 


‘Ye Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon, &e. (not 


| 
to be smitten the moment you have smitten his | to mention a hundred others which have less to 


left) this unepiscopal, and yet not impossible | 
bishop, we say, was once accosted during a se- | 
vere Christmas, by a parson-Adams kind of infe- | 


do with our subject), tears of admiration would 
have rushed into his eyes. 
* Nevertheless, Allan Ramsay is not only en- 


rior clergyman, and told a long story of the wants | titled to the designation we have given him, but 


of certain poor people, of whose cases his lord- 
ship was unaware. What the dialogue was which 
led to the remark we are about to mention, the 
reporters of the circumstance do not appear to 
have ascertained; but it seems the representa- 
tions growing stronger and stronger on one side, 
and the determination to pay no attention to 
them acquiring proportionate vigor on the other, 
the clergyman was moved to tell the bishop that | 
his lordship did not understand his ‘ eleven com- 
mandments.’ 

«+ Eleven commandments,’ cried the bishop, 
‘why, fellow, you are drunk. Who ever heard 
of an eleventh commandment? Depart, or you 
shall be put in the stocks.’ ‘ Put thine own pride 
and cruelty in the stocks,’ retorted the good 
priest, angered beyond his Christian patience, 
and preparing to return to the sufferers for 
whom he had pleaded in vain. ‘I say there are 
eleven commandments — not ten, and that it 
were well for such flocks as you govern if it were 
added, as it ought to be, to the others over the 
tables in church. Does your lordship remember 
—do you, in fact, know anything at all of Him 
who came on earth to do good to the poor and 
woeful, and who said, ‘ Behold I give unto you a 
new commandment — Love one another.” 


Next, perhaps, some readers before they buy 
the book may want to know how Leigh Hunt 
treats Allan Ramsay? Very civilly, indeed, 
they will find in more than one page; but we 
take only one: — 





“Allan Ramsay is the prince of the homely 
pastoral drama. 
poetry at no such length as Ramsay; but he was 
pastoral poetry itself in the shape of an actual 
glorious peasant, vigorous as if Homer had writ- 
ten him, and tender as generous strength, or as 
memories of the grave. 


| 
Burns wrote in this class of | 


in some respects is the best pastoral writer in the 
world. ‘There are, in truth, two sorts of genuine 
pastoral — the high ideal of Fletcher and Milton, 
which is justly to be considered the more poeti- 
eal, and the homely ideal, as set forth by Allan 
Ramsay and some of the [dyls of Theoeritus, and 
which gives us such feelings of nature and pas- 
sion as poetical rustics not only can, but have 
entertained and eloquently described. And we 
think the * Gentle Shepherd,’ in some respects, 
the best pastoral that ever was written, not be- 
cause it has any thing in a poetical point of view 
to compare with Fletcher and Milton, but be- 
‘ause there is, upon the whole, more faith and 
more love in it, and because the kind of idealized 
truth which it undertakes to represent, is deliv- 
ered ina more corresponding and satisfactory 
form than in any other entire pastoral drama. 
In fact, the ‘Gentle Shepherd’ has no alloy 
whatsoever to its pretensions, such as they are — 
no fulure in plot, language, or character — noth- 
ing answering to the coldness and irrelevances 
ot * Comus, nor to the offensive and untrue vio- 
lations of decorum in the ‘ Wanton Shepherdess’ 
of Fletcher’s pastoral, and the pedantic and os- 
tentatious charity of his faithful one. It is a pure, 
healthy, natural, and (of its kind) perfect plant, 
sprung out of an unluxuriant, but not ungenial 
soil; not hung with the beauty and fragrance of 
the productions of the higher regions of Parnas- 
sus; not waited upon by spirits and enchanted 
music; a dog-rose if you will; say rather a rose 
in a cottage garden, dabbled with the morning 
dew, and plucked by an honest lover to give to 
his mistress. 

“ Allan Ramsay’s poem is not only a probable 
_ and pleasing story, containing charming pictures, 
much knowledge of life, and a good deal of quiet 
humor, but in some respects it may be called 
classical, if by classical is meant ease, precision, 
and unsuperfluousness of style. Ramsay’s dic- 
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tion is singularly straight-forward, seldom need- | 
ing the assistance of inversions; and he rarely | 


says any thing for the purpose of ‘filling up:’ 
two freedoms from defect the reverse of vulgar 


} 
| 
| 


and commonplace ; nay the reverse of a great | 


deal of what pretends to be fine writing, and is | 


received as such. 
dipping into it, ‘on and off” any more than into 
Fletcher or Milton, or into Theocritus himself, 
who, for the union of something higher with true 
pastoral, is unrivalled in short pieces. 

“¢The Gentle Shepherd’ is not a forest nor a 
mountain-side, nor Arcady; but it is a field fuii 
of daisies, with a brook in it, and a cottage ‘at 
the sunny end ;’ and this we take to be no mean 
thing either in the real or the ideal world. Our 
Jar of Honey may well lie for a few moments 
among its heather, albeit filled from Hybla. 
There are bees, ‘look you,’ in Habbie’s How. 
Theocritus and Allan shake hands over a shep- 
herd’s pipe.” 


We have space for only one short extract fur- 
ther : — 


“Tf you tell a Sicilian that there are no earth- 
quakes in England, he acknowledges, of course, 
the merit of their absence, but smiles to think 
that you can suppose it a compensation for the 
want of vines and olives. The following amus- 
ing conversation took place in an inn between 
the English traveller just mentioned and a priest 
and his landlady, at Caltgirone. The priest, 
‘after many apologies for the liberty he was tak- 
ing, says Mr. Vaughan, ‘begged to converse 
with me upon the subject of England, which the 
people of these parts were very anxious to hear 
about, as the opportunity of inquiring so seldom 
occurred ; and by the time I had dined, I ob- 
served a dozen people collected round the door, 
with their eyes and mouths open to hear the ex- 
amination. 

*¢ And, pray, Signor, is it trae what we are 
told, that you have no olives in England ?’ 

“+ Yes, perfectly true.’ 

“* Cospetto! how so?’ 

“* Cospettone !’ said the lady. 

“¢ Our climate is not propitious to the growth 
of the olive.’ 

“+ But, then, Signor, for oranges.’ 

“+ We have no oranges neither.’ 

“« Poveretto!’ said the landlady, with a tone 
of compassion, which is a sort of fondling dimin- 
utive for ‘ Povero, ‘poor creature,’ or as you 
would say to your child, poor little fellow. 


We confess we never tire of | 


| 


Collectanea. 








“* But how is that possible, Signor ?’ said the 
priest. ‘Have you no fruit in your country ?’ 

“«We have very fine fruit; but our winters 
ure severe, and not genial enough for the orange- 
tree.2 

‘“*« That is just what they told me, said the 
lady ‘ at Palermo, that England is all snow, and 
a great many stones.’ 

“* But then, Signor, we have heard what we 
can scarcely believe, that you have not any 
wine.’ 

“*Tt is perfectly true. We have vines that 
bear fruit ; but the sun in our climate is not suf- 
ficiently strong, which must be boiling, as it is 
here, to produce any wine.’ 

“* Then, Jesu Maria! how the deuce do you 
do?’ 

“T told them that, notwithstanding, we got on 
pretty well: that we had some decent sort of 
mutton and very tolerable-looking beef: that 
our poultry was thought eatable, and our bread 
pretty good: that, instead of wine, we had a 
thing they call ale, which our people here and 
there seem to relish exceedingly ; and that by 
the help of these articles, a good constitution, 
and the blessing of God, our men were as hardy 
and as loyal and brave, and our women as ac- 
complished, and virtuous, and handsome, as any 
other people, I believed, under heaven. 

““* Besides, Mr. Abbatie, I beg leave to ask 
you what cloth is your coat of ?’ 

“*Cospetto! it is English!’ with an air of 
importance. 

“* And your hat?’ 

“« Why, that’s English.’ 

“* And this lady’s gown, and her bonnet and 
ribbons ?’ 

“* Why, they are English.’ 

“¢ All English. Then you see how it is: we 


send you in exchange for what we don’t grow 


half the comforts and conveniences you enjoy 
in your island. Besides, pandrona mia gentile 
(my agreeable landlady), we can never regret 
that we don’t grow these articles, since it en- 
sures us an intercourse with a nation we esteem !’ 

“* Viva!’ (long life to you,) said the land- 
lady ; and ‘* Bravo!’ said the priest; and be- 
tween bravo and viva, the best friends in the 
world, I escaped to my lettiga (litter.) ” 


We wish Mr. Hunt's Jar may reach a twenty- 
seventh edition like some of Mr. Dickens’s; but 
we should be afraid to hazard anything on more 
than nineteen. — Tait’s Magazine. 





COLLECTANEA. 


“GIVE THOSE WHO PREFER IT CHAMPAGNE.” 


In a little work just published, entitled “ The 
Whole Art of Making British Wines, Cordials, 
and Liqueurs,” by James Robinson, the trade- 





secrets are fully divulged. See what “ sparkling 
champagne” JL’ Oil de Perdrix is made of ! 
“ Sliced rhubarb stalks, the tops of young spring 
nettles, sugar, and eggs!” ‘Taste, also, this 
“ Fine Old Port,” compounded of the juice of 
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Hamburgh grapes, sugar, a decoction of purple 


Collectanea.— Recent Publications. 


| 


creatures. 





Our nation, the northern part of it 


beet-root, sliced ginger, and red sage leaves — | especially, is given to believe in the sovereign 


together with a large proportion of French 
brandy, isinglass, bitter almonds, sugar candy, 
and lemon-peel! Roughness is given by alum, 
oak-bark, or some other astringent; and the 
real port flavor, by adding the tincture of the 
seeds of raisins !— Gateshead Observer. 


ALBERT, OUVRIER. 


We have been informed that the Aibert Ou- 
vrier (workman) who forms one of the Provision- 
al Government of Paris, is the Dr. Albert who 
was formerly a teacher of French in this town, 
and afterwards a chemist at Cadishead and 
Longsight, in this country. — Liverpool Albion. 


THE GERMAN PIPE OF LIBERTY. 


“ Among other things,” says the Times, “the 
Germans have conquered by Revolution, is the 
right of smoking in the streets.” Thus Liberty 
walks abroad in Germany not only uplifting her 
head and unfolding her banner, but also smok- 
ing her pipe. The Teutonic Goddess of Free- 
dom should be represented in a student’s cap, 
with a meerschaum in her mouth. Our imagi- 
nation glows with an ideal picture of Liberty be- 
hind a pipe. The natural consequence of being 
free as the wind is the potentiality of blowing a 
cloud. But as there is really much room for 
reform in Germany, we hope this is merely “ the 
beginning of the end” of the popular movement 
in that country. We rejoice to see German 
freedom commencing in smoke, but shall be sor- 
ry to behold it terminate where it has begun. 

— Punch. 


A HINT TO AMUSEMENT DENOUNCERS. 


There are people who would say, “ Labor is 
not all; we do not object to the cessation of la- 
bor — a mere provision for bodily ends; but we 
fear the lightness and vanity of what you call 
recreation.” Do these people take heed of the 
swiftness of thought—of the impatience of 
thought? What will the great mass of men be 
thinking of, if they are taught to shun amuse- 
ments and the thoughts of amusement? If any 
sensuality is left open to them, they will think of 
that ; if not sensuality, then avarice or ferocity 
for “the cause of God,” as they would call it. 
People who have had nothing else to amuse 
them, have been very apt to indulge themselves 


tka the excitement of persecuting their fellow- 











efficacy of dulness. To be sure, dulness and 
solid vice are apt to go hand in hand; but then, 
according to our notions, dulness is in itself so 
good a thing — almost a religion. Now, if ever 
a people require to be amused, it is we sad-heart- 
ed Anglo Saxons. Heavy eaters, hard thinkers, 
often given up to a peculiar melancholy of our 
own, with a climate that for months together 
would frown away mirth if it could — many of 
us with very gloomy thoughts about our hereaf- 
ter —if ever there were a people who should 
avoid increasing their dulness by all work and 
no play, we are that people. “They took their 
pleasures sadly,” says Froissart, “after their 
fashion.” We need not ask of what nation 
Froissart was speaking. — Friends in Council. 


—— 9 
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Diptéres exotiques nouveaux ou peu connus; 
par J. Macquart. Paris. 1847. 

Description de la Chapelle Carlovingienne et 
de la Chapelle Romane, restes du Chateau de 
Nymégue; par Al. Oltmans. Amsterdam. $1. 

Principes du style gothique exposés d’aprés 
des documents authent. du moyen age avec 40 
planches in-fol. & Pusage des artistes et des ou- 
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$12. 
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par A. Blondeau. $2,50. 
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Von K. v. Raumer. $1,75. 
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